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@ The long, unfailing memory of the 
elephant is traditional. Some live 150 
years. We are not that old... yet! 
But hope to be. And meanwhile we 
pledge never to forget our obligation 
for service to customers who depend 


upon us for quality Steel Shafting. 


Our folder “CALL A SPECIALIST” 


is valuable in supplying your Steel 


Shafting needs. Ask for a copy and 


let us remember you among the many 


we are proud to serve. 


The 


STEEL 
SUPPLY Co. 


26 North Aberdeen Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
Telephone: MO nroe 6-4212 


ROUNDS *SQUARES * HEXAGONS ¢ FLATS 
also DRILL RODS in 3 and 12 ft. lengths 


3 AGO! 


Attractive display of custom made lamps, vases, bowls 
end ash trays. 


a Sargen in her studio at 2822 Cambridge Avenue, 
icago, is shown texturing terra cotta clay lamp base. 
fired ceramic kiln appears in background. 


Usinc a converted coach house on Chicago’s north side as a studio, 
Rita Sargen specializes in custom made ceramic lamps of unusual size and 
| texture. A graduate of New York State College of Ceramics, Miss Sargen 
designs and creates all of her beautiful ceramic pieces. She prepares her 
own clays and glazes and does her own firing. 


She has exhibited both locally and nationally. Last year she was named 
‘by 1a national magazine as one of the three outstanding ceramists working 
in Illinois. Experience has taught her that gas is the ideal fuel for firing 
her kiln. It is versatile, dependable and assures precise temperature control. 
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THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY 
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FLIGHTS 
DAILY 


east and west 
from CHICAGO on 


UNITED 
AIR LINES 


Out-of-town business en- 
gagements and vacation trips 
are a cinch with United’s con- 
venient schedules. 


There’s a fast, comfortable 
DC-6 Mainliner waiting for 
you just about any time of 
the day or evening to New 
York and the East .. . and to 
“all the West.” 
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Mainliner speed saves you 
days of travel time: you can 
reach Hawaii, for instance, 
between midafternoon and 
breakfast the next morning! 


Call United or an author- 
ized travel agent. 


United 


AIR LINES 


COMPARE THE FARE AND 
YOU'LL GO BY AIh 


Statistics of... 


Chicago Business 


Dec. 1952 Nov. 1952 Dec. 1951 

Building permits) 23) == 406 548 31. 
Cost: 2. eee eee $ 7,864,300 $ 19,763,500 $ 7,516,13 

Contracts awarded on building projects, 

Gook ; Co..g2u 2922s et ee 839 1,209 75 
Cost 2s ee ee ne ee $ 31,418,000 $ 41,769,000 $  48,798,9 
(F. W. Dodge Corp.) ‘ 

Real’ estate’ transfers) ee 5,862 5,961 5,99 
Considerationy = eee $ 5,550,758 $ 5,809,691 $ 5 226,15 

Bank: cléeatings)2-— 22 = a eee $ 4,351,857,266 $ 3,501,589,563 $ 3,712,367,24 

Bank debits to individual accounts: 1 
7th Federal Reserve District — $24,124,447,000 $19,008,903,000 $20,503,501,00 
Chicago} only’ = =. ee eee $12,487,088,000 '$ 9,305,643,000 $10 }447,754,00 

(Federal Reserve Board) 

Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: : 
Number of shares traded _ c 1,763,137 1,189,019 1,181,99 
Market value of shares traded ____--s $ 48,055,404 $ 35,225,538 $ 16,632,36 

Railway express shipments, Chicago area 1,541,453 1,084,544 ; 1,137,79 

Air express shipments, ‘Chicago area _.._ 75,976 58,832 61,47 

5 ’ 
1 L.G.Ls meérchandisex cars) == ee 18,658 17,390 14,31 

Electric power production, kwh __.____ 1,417,616,000 1,280,114,000 1,295,790,00 

Industrial gas sales, therms —_....... 15,118,081 13,390,838 12,812,97 

Revenue passengers carried by Chicago i 

Transit Authority lines: 
Sutface. division = ee 44,597,484 41,208,815 
Rapid transit division bs 12,738,849 11,153,237 
Boulevard. “system. e ee ee 6,746,480 6,222,750 jl 

Postal’ tecéiptsy a. seieee 3 oe $ 15,148,282 $ 11,782,012 $ —13,381,05 

Air passengers: ENE 
Atrivals; (=> eee ee 202,834 211,902 ‘ 157,50 
Departures”: 3225 ee ee we 215,095 224,677 167,55 

Consumers’ Price Index (1935-39=100) __ 195.1 196.0 ~ ig 194 

Receipts of salable livestock —— 566,059 480,446 546,46 


Families on relief rolls: 
Cook. ‘County .2-2 3 ee ee 18,477 18,480 
Other Illinois counties — 12,326 11,439 


March, 1953, Tax Calendar 


Date Due Tax 


15 If total O.A.B. taxes (employer and employe) plus 
income tax withheld in previous month exceeds $100, 
pay amount to 


Returnable to 


Authorized Depositar 
15 ‘File return and pay Federal Income Tax withheld at Director of Internal 
source. (Forms 1013 and 1042) Revenue 


15 Final 1952 Income Tax return (Individuals) and set- Director of Internal 
tlement of 1952 income taxes (Forms 1040 or 1040A) Revenue <P oa 


15 Federal Income Tax (Calendar year basis). Full pay- 
ment or payment of first installment (40%) by eS 
corporations. Form 1120; File partnership informa- Director of Internal 
tion returns. Form 1065, no payment required. Revenue — se 


15 Declaration of 1953 estimated tax by individuals and 


payment of at least one-quarter of tax in excess of 
estimated withholding 


Illinois Retailers’ Occupational Tax return and pay- 
ment for month of February 


Federal Excise Tax return and payment due for 
February, 1953 \ 


Director of Inte 
Revenue — 
Director of Ri 

(Illinois) ae 


Director of Inter 
Revenue 
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in this — The old saw about the 
continually “tired busi- 
issue... nessman” is not par- 


ticularly funny, when 
one stops to think that a great many 
businessmen are more worn-out and 
weary than they should be. Thus 
the question posed by Dr. W. 
Schweisheimer of Rye, N.Y., “What 
Makes “Tired Businessmen’ Tired?” 
(p. 15) In answer, he reviews several 
recent studies which have turned up 
reasons why executives tend to be- 
come over-weary. One, it seems, is 
that they have become “slaves” to 
their jobs and don’t really know 
how to escape from their work. 


The new Republican-controlled 
Congress, reports Washington Cor- 
respondent Jack Robins (p. 16), will 
soon launch a study of such regula- 
tory bodies as the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
These “quasi-judicial” bodies, which ~ 
have come to wield a tremendous 
influence over the course of busi- 
ness, will be re-examined to deter- 
mine if they are still pursuing the 
goals envisioned by Congress when 
they were established. Hearings will 
give business an excellent chance to 
voice its feelings on the matter. 


Thousands of businessmen hanker 
to own a farm, and a few even have 
some sound reasons for believing 
they can make a financial success of 
such an investment. On the other 
hand, reports Beatrice Miller (p. 
20), most potential farm buyers 
know very little about the compli- 
cated finances of presentday farm-— 
ing. Here are some facts you should 
know before buying that “dream 
farm.” 

e e e 


William Barrow reports (p. 18) 
on the experimental adaptation of 
‘jet power” to ground transporta- 
tion, notably in railroads and 
trucks. Betty Savesky discusses (p. 
13) current problems of foreign 
trade in relation to our costly aid. 
program, and Franklin C. Edison 
reports (p. 23) on Raytheon Manu- 
facturing Company’s new super-cal- 
culator, “Raydac’”. 
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Your “Magic” Number 


FR 2-7700 


ay ee: there’s “magic” in this number. For when you, our members, 
dial it, you place at your command the services of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and Industry with its full-time staff of 100 per- 
sons organized in a dozen special departments. 


This staff, moreover, may call for the counsel and assistance of 
more than 1,200 leading Chicago businessmen who serve on 93 active 
committees. 


No single firm could afford to hire this much talent, but your 
CACI membership places it as close as your telephone. No matter 
what your business problem may be, it will receive immediate and 
careful consideration. 


Whether you're interested in obtaining government contracts . . . 
or in need of advice on selecting a new plant site . . . or trying to get 
the names of manufacturers of a specific product in any locality .. . 
your Association stands ready to offer invaluable aid. 


Take full advantage of the privileges that are yours as a member. 
Write or phone Association headquarters for a listing of the hundreds 
of business services available for the asking. 


If you are not now a member of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry, put the “magic” of this number to work for you 
TODAY — call FR 2-7700 and ask that a membership application 
card be mailed to you. 


THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
One North LaSalle Street FRanklin 2-7700 © 
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The Editor’s Page 


Miraculous Job 


‘The increase in this country’s use of electric power 
since World War II can best be described as miracu- 
lous. So can the job the power industry has done and 
is doing to meet it. 

In the six years since the war ended, the business- 
managed, self-supporting power industry has in- 
creased its production by 50 per cent. To do this it 
has spent $10 billion — none of which was provided 
by the public treasuries, and all of which has created 
new sources of taxation. This expansion enabled the 
industry to meet the demand for 343 billion kilo- 
watt hours of electricity last year, and at the same 
time maintain a 12 per cent safety margin of generat- 
ing Capacity over peak demand. 

By the end of 1954, the industry will spend an 
additional $8 billion for a total of $18 billion in all. 
Then facilities for producing and distributing elec- 
tricity will be double the 1945 level. 

This is a very remarkable achievement — one of 
the most remarkable in our whole industrial history. 
It is even more remarkable in that it has been made 


‘in the face of a ceaseless campaign, spurred by top _ 


political figures and some of the most important 
government bureaus, to socialize the power industry, 
and to replace it with a tax-supported political mo- 
‘nopoly which would dominate every section of the 
country and everyone in it. 

One of the misleading arguments for socialized 
power is that only the government is capable of 
meeting the demand. The power industry has proved 
‘that argument baseless. Strangely enough, corroborat- 
‘ing proof has been provided by the government. 
While the private utilities maintained an average 12 
‘per cent safety margin over peak demand last year, 
there were two areas in the country in which there 
were power shortages. One was in the Pacific north- 
west where the federal government’s tax free Bonne- 
ville Power Administration is the super utility. The 
other was in the Tennessee Valley area where the 
TVA is top dog. 

These facts hardly make it appear that government 
‘ownership is the way to get abundance or to pur- 
chase anything except more taxes for an already tax 
weary citizenry. 

4 : 


Principle and Practice 


, 


‘The difficulty over the confirmation of Charles E. 
Wilson as defense secretary has focused attention on 
ran which is of serious proportions and not 
easy to solve. The statute which prohibits an officer 
yr agent of the government from dealing with a 
Beutess, in which the officer or agent has a pecuniary 


interest obviously is based on sound principle. In 
times past it probably would have had little effect 
on the selection of appointees for important govern- 
ment posts. Today, however, with the government 
spending $75 billion to $80 billion a year and hay- 
ing in the neighborhood of $100 billion of defense 
contracts out, there is scarcely a leading industrialist 
who does not have an important pecuniary interest 
in at least one company doing federal work. This 
means that a very large percentage of the nation’s 
most able executives cannot accept federal appoint- 
ment without extreme financial loss. 

Mr. Wilson not only gave up an annual earned 
income of approximately a half million dollars, but 
was compelled to sell his General Motors investments 
and pay a substantial capital gains tax. Unless he 
chooses to reinvest the proceeds from the sale of his 
General Motors holdings in government bonds, he 
may well have a difficult reinvestment problem — 
again because so many corporations are dealing with 
the government. 

It is inspiring to know that there are men like 
Mr. Wilson who will make such sacrifices to serve 
the country at comparatively nominal salaries. It is 
questionable, however, whether men of such calibre 
should be asked to do so. For them to give up top 
posts in industry for arduous public service at small 
pay ought to be enough. Some way should be found 
so that they should not also be asked to sacrifice in- 
vestments accumulated through a lifetime of effort. 


Man Vs. Birds © 


The United States Chamber of Commerce reports 
that Dr. Gardner Bump, the Interior Department's 
desert game bird specialist, whose search for the 
Oriental Sand Grouse earned him some fame last 
year, is again in print. It seems that the eminent doc- 
tor is now in Europe selecting game birds for export 
to this country on the theory that they may be better 
suited to American environment than native birds. 

According to a press release from Air France, Dr. 
Bump shipped via the French national airline “200 
Red Legged or Chukker Partridges.” Of this ship- 
ment, the airline says, “The Air France flight was 
the longest that live partridges have ever made sit- 
ting down.” 

Smart birds, eh! 


Men Alerrby 


Your FAN 
Service Station 


Your office and factory electric 
fans need reconditioning every 
year, the same as your own auto- 
mobile. 


You know where to service your 
car but did you know CONWAY 
is Chicago’s largest electric fan 
service station? They sell and 
service all types and makes of 
fans and air conditioners. 


10 POINT 
SERVICE PLAN 


Through the winter months | 


Conway repairs thousands of fans 
—they are completely dismantled 
and rebuilt by trained men using 
special scientific testing equip- 
ment — then stored in cellophane 
bags until spring. Volume busi- 


. ness allows the low price of $4.75 


& _ age. 


per fan up to 16” with free stor- 


Get all the details of this serv- 
ice plan and their 3-year contract 
offer by writing or phoning today. 


‘See the display at the Purchasing 


Agents Show February 17-19, 
Sherman Hotel — also Of fice 
Managers Show March 2-5 at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel. 


Authorized Factory Sales and Service 
Distributor to The 
Commercial and Industrial Trade 


Here...There... 
and Everywhere 


¢ Fork Truck Rentals—The Auto- 
matic Transportation Company and 


C. I. T. Corporation have entered 


into an agreement that will provide 
what the firms describe as the first 
nationwide plan for the renting of 
industrial fork trucks. Under the 
arrangement, Automatic will nego- 


tiate agreements with potential 


users and then C. I. T. will pur- 
chase the equipment from Auto- 


| matic and lease it to users on a 


nine-year rental contract. Contracts 
for associated equipment like bat- 
teries and battery chargers will run 
from five to nine years. 


e “Luxury” Barge—The newest 
ocean liners may be the queens of 
the seas, according to the General 
Electric Company,but it is a lowly 
Gulf of Mexico barge that has been 
equipped with “science’s latest an- 
swer to indoor temperature con- 
trol.” The barge, unglamorously 
called the “Blind Pass,” is the first 
vessel to be equipped with a G.E. 
all-electric heat pump, which auto- 
matically extracts heat from cold 
air for warming the barge in win- 
ter and in summer reverses the 
process for cooling. 


¢ Iron Ore Reserves —The world 
has enough iron ore reserves to 
make 84 billion net tons of metallic 
iron, or enough to last about 825 
years at current consumption rates, 
according to a report by the United 
Nations. About 47 per cent of the 
actual, or proven, ore reserves and 
59 per cent of the potential reserves 
are in the Western Hemisphere. 


© Sulphur Output Up—Free world 
efforts to increase the supply of sul- 
phur, one of industry’s most widely 
used materials, resulted in more 
than 900,000 long tons per year of 
new productive capacity during 
1952, according to calculations by 
the Freeport Sulphur Company. 


7 

— 
The total new tonnage comes from 
28 projects in eight nations. The 
United States ranked first with 16 
new sulphur projects accounting fo: 
estimated increased production of 
approximately 700,000 tons. 


e Fast Eye on Production— An 
ultra-high-speed camera is speeding 
production of fountain pens at the 
W. A. Shaeffer Pen Company in Ft. 
Madison, Iowa. The camera, built 
by Eastman Kodak, rolls at 3,000 
frames a second, enabling research 
engineers to photograph high-speed 
machines and operations and learn 
exactly what happens at any par 
ticular moment. Timing marks on 
the edge of the film indicate what 
is happening at each fraction of a 
second during any production ¢ fo) 
ation. ‘ 


e Cold Rubber Economy — ~ Deve l 
opment of a new, lower-cost process 
which makes “cold rubber” 50 time 
faster than current methods — 
been announced by the B. F. Gor 
rich Company, which says that the 
process is the result of 12 years’ re- 
search by company scientists. The 
process, still in the pilot-plant stage, 
is said to produce high quality cold 
rubber in 15 to 20 minutes, com- 
pared with 10 to 12 hours required 
with present production methods. 
e “Canned” Motors — Electric mo- 
tors, literally “canned” in stainless 
steel and running in hot, radioac- 
tive water, will play a role in the 
operation of the nation’s first atomic 
submarine engine, according to its 
builders, the Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation of Pittsburgh. Engi- 
neers of the Westinghouse Atomic 
Power Division developed the radi- 
cally new motor design to solve the 
problem of how to pump wate 
through the hot atomic reactor “of 
the atom sub engine — water au) 
(Continued on page 32) — : 
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Jnly STEEL can do so many jobs so well © 


1OW CAN IT BE SO SHARP? Razor 
slade steel must be clean steel, free 
rom certain impurities, or blade 
dges will nick when honed. Today, 
Jnited States Steel produces about 
hree quarters of the special razor 
jlade steel used each year in America. 


MECHANICAL MARVELS are becoming commonplace today . . . but here’s one you may not 
have heard about. It’s a multiple tie-tamper. Twelve tampers controlled by a single man, 
automatically compact ballast under ties, producing finished track in one operation, more 
quickly and more safely. Steel for machines like this is made by United States Steel. 


UN THAT SHOOTS AROUND CORNERS! Still 
ndergoing tests by Army Ordnance is this curved 
eel barrel deflector for sub-machine guns. The 
itomatic rapid fire weapon fires a 45 cal. bullet, 
le same as the 45 cal. automatic pistol, and the 
ullet is deflected in a groove to a 45 degree angle. 


STAINLESS PREFERRED. A bus manufacturer re- 
ports that the bus shown above is made in two 
models . . . a standard model and a model with 
side panels of silvery stainless steel. When the 
stainless bus and the conventional painted panel 
bus are dispatched for the same destinations at 
4 4 A the same time, passengers will usually choose the 
This trade - mark Is your guide stainless steel sided bus in preference to the 

to quality steel other. Only steel can do so many jobs so well! 


ACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL 
st year, the iron and steel industry used about U [i | T E D STAT fF S ST F F L 
10,200,000 tons of coal. If loaded in 50-ton hopper 


rs, that amount of coal would fill a train long enough to Listen to... . The Theatre Guild on the Alr, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
y more than halfway around the world at the equator! National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


MERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL . . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUBE 
IL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
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at the Sign of the 
Weather Bell 


for Your 
PENSION 
FUNDS 


THE EXECUTIVE handling 
pension funds is freed of his 
problems by BELL investment 
service. 


Here his first requirement— 
SAFETY—is assured by our 
assets and conservative man- 
agement, plus insurance of 
accounts. 


Secondly, pension funds in- 
vested here receive substantial 
dividends, paid twice a year. 
Most important to the man- 
ager of pension funds—invest- 
ments here have always been 
available when needed. 


Let our representative call and 
explain how we can assist you in 
handling your pension funds. Or, 
come in to see us, write or phone. 


BELL SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
At the Sign of the Weather Bell 


Bell Savings Building, Monroe at Clark 


Fi nancial 6-1000 CHICAGO 3 


Trends... 
in Finance 


and Business 


© Most Volatile Stocks — The New 
York Stock Exchange which keeps 
rather close tab on activity on the 
Big Board has been busily analyzing 
the most active shares of 1952, 
meaning, in this case, those that 
rose or fell the farthest during the 
12-month period. What with mar- 
ket averages advancing throughout 
the year, it 1s not surprising that 
gains among the most volatile shares 
were considerably more impressive 
than losses, on a percentage basis. 

Of 20 issues which scored the 
largest gains at some time during 
the year, the advances ranged from 
42.4 to 102.9 per cent. On the other 
hand, losses among the downward 
trending 20 issues at the bottom 
ranged from 34.9 to 74.9 per cent. 
From a dollar standpoint, advances 
among the 20 common stocks varied 
from $5 per share for Servel, Inc., 
to $46 for Seaboard Air Line R.R. 
Company. Meanwhile, declines — 
comparing the 1952 lows with the 
final 1951 prices—varied from 
$1.88 a share registered by three 
issues to $16.75 per share for U. S. 
Leather Company. 

Eight railroad issues — Nashville, 
Chattanooga and St. Louis; New 
Haven; Atlantic Coast Line; Inter- 
national Railways of Central Amer- 
ica; Illinois Central; Southern Rail- 
way; Seaboard Air Line; and Cen- 
tral of Georgia Railway —were 
among the 20 issues scoring the 
largest percentage price gains last 
year. 

Oh yes, one other way of figuring 
the increases of the top 20 gainers! 
If you had been wise enough to 
purchase one share of each of these 
20 stocks at the end of 1951, it 
would have cost you $546.53. At the 
1952 high price for each share, the 
total market value of all 20 had 
risen to $876.42, meaning you could 
have realized a gain of 60 per cent 


—if you had sold each at its indi 
vidual high. 


° City Revenues Rise—The top 
41 American cities set high records 
in total revenues, expenditures and 
debts in the last fiscal year, accord: 
ing to Commerce Clearing House 
which adds, however, that city ex 
penditures rose less than revenues 
to indicate a favorable trend im 
municipal finances. Specifically, mu- 
nicipal receipts were $4,098 millio 
up 6.5 per cent from the previous 
year; expenditures were $4,192 mi 
lion, up 1.6 per cent; and out 
standing debt was $7,507 million 
up 4.1 per cent. 

Meanwhile, according to CC 
big city borrowing declined 26.6 pet 
cent during the fiscal year to a total 
of $679 million, while debt redemp: 
tions of $368 million were 25 pet 
cent greater than during the pre 
vious year. 4 

As for rising municipal expend? 
tures, the chief object of ee 
outlays has been the cost of pro- 
viding educational facilities which 
rose five per cent during the fo 
year. Highways, public welfare and 
sanitation took about the same 
amount as in the previous year, and 
housing and community develop: 
ment and non-highway transporta: 
tion costs were two categories ol 
expense that declined during the 
fiscal year. 


¢ Hard Times for Top Men—\1 
you're one of those businessmer 
who enjoy a high gross salary, ye’ 
wonder what became of all the 
money when it comes time to pay 
the monthly bills, you will fine 
your plight examined in detail in 4 
new research study, entitled “Ex 
ecutive Pay Plans,” by William J 
Casey, a New York lawyer, ané 
J. K. Lasser,,the prolific writer or 


4 
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x and financial matters. For ex- 
iple, they point out that a $25,- 
()-a-year man now has only $9,361 
‘t in real 1939 dollars after he’s 


en put through the wringer of 


gh taxes and inflation, Yet, in ECLIPSE FUEL ENGINEERING, 
39 he had $22,000 left. ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS WRITES: 


Today, however, he has to earn 
00,000 to have as much real buy- 
g power left as he did in 1939. 
, in a nutshell, the executive who 
ade $25,000 salary in 1939 has 
ally lost ground unless he has 
ice been raised to $100,000! 

The fact is, according to the au- 
ors, that top executives have not 
pt pace but have lost from 40 to 
per cent of their buying power. 
ne way, however, to keep up has 
en to quit working for a salary 
id operate the kind of business 
uich requires a relatively small 
1ount of capital requirements. 
rr example, they point out, many 
residents and vice presidents 
arged with nationwide operations 
iow that the distributor who han- 


es their product in Kalamazoo, Amazing Cities Service Heat Prover Works 5 Times 

ichigan, is making more money As Fast As Old Method... More Accurate, Too! 

d building greater security for 

s family. “It did not seem possible that an “With the Heat Prover, we com- 

Partially because the distributor's instrument so fast and direct-read- pleted what is normally a 30-hour 
é Bee ab hi ing could be so accurate. But the test in just 6 hours! ...and we 

Sere rte BAS NN Heat Proverwas possiblyevenmore doubtthat our old equipment could 

m tax return and that of the exact than standard equipment. have maintained such accuracy.” 

siness, he can build greater capi- 

| values in his business. Another WHEREVER A FURNACE OPERATION IS INVOLVED, the Heat Prover can 

ample cited is that of Niles Tram- help increase productivity by providing: 

21, who, according to the authors, @ Rapid, continuous sampling CITIES 

t only $26,000 in take-home pay @ Simultaneous reading of oxygen and combustibles 

1en he quit a $100,000 a year job ® Direct measurement of oxygen and combustibles 

president of National Broadcast- @ Easy portability 

> Company to take a $25,000 a @ No maintenance; no re-calibration 

ar salary plus 15 per cent of the : + ; SERVICE 

eam a Miami TV station For details, contact nearest Cities Service office or 

| h € th TV é a write Cities Service Oil Company, Dept. B21, Sixty ee 

S share of the new SIR Wall Tower, New York City 5, New York. PRODUCTS 


better bet than $25,000 in cash. 
The executive-pay research study 
published by Business Reports, 
c., Roslyn, N. Y., and is available 
$12.50 a copy. 


} 
Market Research Rises — A sig- : 9 OFFICE REMOVALS 


icant increase in expenditures for RECORD STORAGE 
irketing research is likely this 

ar, reports the American Manage- MERCHANDISE 
nt Association following a sur- een STORAGE 
y of the intentions of 425 member 


mpanies. However, even with the STORAGE @ MOVING ® PACKING 


pected increase in expenditures, AGENT 
mpanies generally will still spend it Ser ante ea onan 
ie oF the sims ‘appro- PERSONNEL TRANSFERRED TO OTHER CITIES 


lated for production and techni- PLoza 2-4000 
| research, AMA adds. a 


Six out of 10 companies replying EMPIRE WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


52nd and Cottage Grove Ave. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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The Hard Realities 
of “Trade, Not Aid” 


"SOME time ago the Honorable 

R. S. Butler, chancellor of the 
“ exchequer of Great Britain, 
ined the slogan “Trade, Not Aid.” 
nce then this catchy phrase, which 
ccinctly expresses the wish of West- 
n European nations to be inde- 
endent, and of American taxpayers 
. be relieved of an increasingly 
1erous burden, has been taken up 
7; more and more voices. Both at 
me and abroad there has been 
creasing pressure for the United 
ates to translate ‘““Trade, Not Aid” 


to a going program. Since such . 


program would involve lowering 
. S. tariff barriers and simplifying 
istoms procedure, however, coun- 
r pressures are building up and 
otectionist feelings are rising in 
rtain industries and areas. 

The time for debate is short. ‘The 
eciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
hich is the basis of present U. S. 
riff policy, comes up for renewal 
_ June. A hard fought battle for 
id against its liberalization is in 
rly prospect. 

While the surplus of U. S. ex- 
yrts over imports recently has been 
mning at a $4 billion annual rate, 
gher tariff sentiment has been 


5 Fr . 
<M Dollar short nations fear that if 
ey succeed in selling more to the U, S. 


w bars will be raised against their goods 
: Ewing Galloway 


fanned by a few imports which 
have scored notably in postwar 
American markets. For example, on 
the nation’s bulging toy counters 
last Christmas, there were ingenious 
mechanical toys from Germany, 
wonderful furry animals from Eng- 
land, stuffed poodles from Italy, 
metal toys and doll dishes from 
Japan, and fascinating wooden maze 
games from Sweden. Chicago’s State 
Street Council took note and after 
making a survey reported more im- 
ported toys in its member stores 
than at any time since prewar days. 


“Buy American” 


The $600 million a year Ameri- 
can toy industry responded to this 
foreign competition (total toy im- 
ports, 1951: $8.6 million; exports 
$9.4 million) with a “Buy American 
Toys” campaign. Its biggest thrust 
was a nine-page spread in a mass 
circulation national magazine. 

The message of this ad and others, 
that only American toys contribute 
to “our way of life” and are manu- 
factured in sanitary factories, came 
as a hard blow to countries like 
Germany which had worked to dou- 
ble its toy trade with the U. S. in 
1952. F. L. von Furstenberg, Ger- 
man commercial attache in Chicago 
commented: “The public didn’t 
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By BETTY SAVESKY 


Everyone accepts the principle of freer trade, but every 


application arouses protests from affected home producers 


swallow the campaign, but retail 
store buyers did.” 

Bicycles offer another good ex- 
ample. British bikes have been gain- 
ing favor steadily in this country. 
In 1951, Britain sold 119,000 bi- 
cycles to the U. S., 14 times the vol- 
ume of any prewar year. Sales to 
the U. S. in the first nine months 
of 1952 totaled 108,000 units. Pre- 
Xmas shipments in October alone 
reached a value of $883,000. 

With Britain taking seven per 
cent of the U. S. bike market last 
year compared with two per cent 
in 1949, American manufacturers 
have cut back production from l,- 
904,000 units in 1950, to 1,850,000 
in 1951 and an estimated 1,800,000 
in 1952. The growing gains of the 
lighter-weight, lower-priced British 
bike prompted domestic makers to 
petition for a tariff hike. This peti- 
tion is still pending. A smilar re- 
quest from motorcycle manufactur- 
ers, for similar reasons, was turned 
down by the commission. 

These are but isolated examples 
of the difficult dilemma foreign 
trade poses for the United States in 
its relations with the free world. On 
the one hand, there is the powerful 
desire to maintain tariff and quota 
protection for U. S. industry and 
employment. On the other is the 
desire to open our markets so allied 
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nations can earn their dollars in- 
stead of receiving them as gifts— 
disguised or otherwise. A number 
of industries other than bicycles and 
toys which have been meeting in- 
creasing pressure from foreign com- 
petition in the last year or so have 
petitioned the U. S. Tariff Commis- 
sion for higher duties. Since revi- 
sion of the so-called “escape clause” 
of the Trade Agreement Extension 
Act of 1951, more than 20 indus- 
tries have applied for tariff boosts. 
These have ranged from tunafish 
through cigaret lighters, cheese, 
safety pins, wool tops, machine 
tools, wines and beer, and micro- 
scopes. Some commission recom- 
mendations for increases, like Ital- 
ian garlic and Swiss watches, were 
overruled by President ‘Truman. 

Specialty items, such as Black 
Forest cuckoo clocks from Germany 
that have enjoyed a thriving pros- 
perity here, seemed exempt from 
complaint. 

European. countries have placed 
considerable blame for stagnation 
of their export trade with the U.S. 
on anti-import action in this coun- 
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try. Despite strenuous efforts, how- 
ever, countries like France and Ger- 
many are able to sell the U. S. only 
a third as much as they buy. 

While American buyers report 
that Germany has made greater ex- 
port strides in the past few years 
than any other European country, 
the ratio of her trade with the U.S. 
was $225 million to $590 million 
in 1952, against $236 million to 
$787 million in 1951. Her improve- 
ment in the 1952 balance was 
achieved by cutting imports from 
the U. S. by more than $200 mil- 
lion. 


Supports Largely Non Essential 


Nearly four-fifths of German pur- 
chases from the U. S. are in eco- 
nomic essentials such as wheat, lard, 
oil-seeds, cotton, tobacco and cop- 
per. Whereas, more than four-fifths 
of her sales to this country are in 
non-essentials like toys, pocket 
knives, clocks and watches, glass- 
ware. 
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POSTWAR FOREIGN AID 


July 1945 through June 1952 


TOTAL AID 

FROM U. S. 
MILITARY $ 4.5 billion 
ECONOMIC $ 33.6 billion 
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$0.1 billion 
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“than Germany in her efforts to re- 


In prewar days, Germany's eco- 
nomic essentials were purchased in 
Eastern Europe. Her trade with the 
U. S. was balanced by buying less” 
and selling more. Prior to World 
War II the backbone of German 
trade with America were paints and 
powders, pharmaceuticals, fertilizer, 
artificial fibers. Growth of Ameri- 
can production in, these categories 
has cut imports. Today Germany’s 
best sellers are opticals, cameras, 
china, glass and toys, along with 
cutlery, machine tools and watches. 

France has been faring worse 


vive ‘trade with the States. The 
three to one ratio of purchases to 
sales that has persisted between the 
U. S. and France since 1946 cannot 
continue indefinitely, says Jacques 
Rimey, French commercial attache 
in Chicago. 

Rimey states France’s case this 
way: “The American government 
has urged us to push our sales in 
this country. Through loans and 
grants, you have helped France re- 
store her industry and improve her 

(Continued on page #4) 
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WHAT MAKES 
“TIRED BUSINESSMEN” 


TIRED? 


By W. SCHWEISHEIMER, M.D. 


HERE ARE FIVE REASONS WHY WE BECOME «SLAVES TO OUR JOBS” 


HAT makes a “tired busi- 
Af nessman” tired? 

If you think that’s stretch- 

1g an old witticism, the fact is that 

is serious clinical question was 


1e subject of exhaustive study re- : 


ently by the Benjamin Franklin 
linic of the Pennsylvania Hospital 
2 Philadelphia. More than 2,000 
tired businessmen,” many from 
ympanies whose managements were 
mcerned about the health of key 
nployes, were examined. One com- 
any alone sent 63 executives and, 
f these, four out of five were found 
) be in need of medical, surgical 
r psychiatric treatment! 
Why the psychiatrist? To quote 
r. Leonard W. Parkhurst, the 
inic’s medical director, he was 
eeded to convince many executives 
lat they “must be boss of their 
bs, not slave to those jobs.” To 
slow such advice, he adds, means 
le difference between the healthy 
usinessman and the one on the 
ss 
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verge of an emotional or physical 
breakdown. 

More specifically, the Benjamin 
Franklin Clinic discovered that the 
“tired” business executive gets that 
way because: 

(1) He stuffs his business trou- 
bles in his briefcase and carries 
them home at night, instead of 
leaving them at the office. 

(2) He goes out to lunch and 
does more business talking than 
eating. 

(3) He cannot take a real va- 
cation because he thinks he is 
indispensable and cannot delegate 
authority. 

(4) He does not have a day-in, 
day-out hobby, but goes out once 
a week for an exhaustive physical 
workout to cure all his ills. 

(5) He does not know, or prac- 
tice, moderation in either work 
or play. 

The most common physical ail- 
ments found among the business 


men examined by the Philadelphia 
clinic were coronary artery disease, 
high blood pressure and ulcers of 
the stomach. 

There are some tough supermen 
who can stand the hectic pace of 
modern business life without pun- 
ishment. But to most executives it 
means physical harm and nervous 
trouble. ‘This often takes the form 
of nervous irritation which may be 
hidden for some time, but which 
eventually becomes obvious in un- 
expected contacts with other people. 
It leads to quibbling and quarrel- 
ing over trifles, and unnecessary 
friction. 

A direct relationship between 
noise and fatigue was disclosed by 
R. Allen Wilson, assistant manager 
of the acoustical department of the 
Celotex Corporation, in a confer- 
ence in the Library of Congress in 
Washington. Business, government, 
and labor got together there to dis- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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The vital triangle between Pennsylvania and Constitution Avenues, housing most independent Federal commissions, faces d 


Congress to re-examine Washington’s “quasi-judicial” 


NE result of the changeover 
in national administration ‘is 
that the powerful “indepen- 

dent agencies” of federal govern- 
ment, which “have been operating 
under a New ODeal-Fair Deal 
philosophy for 20 years, are sched- 
uled for a itthorough policy over- 
hauling, Any business man who has 
dealt in recent years with one of 
Washington’s regulatory agencies, 
for example, the Federal Trade 
Commission, knows that over the 
years there has grown up a group 
of governing agencies which over- 
lap the traditional American divi- 
sion of governmental powers among 
the executive, the legislative, and 
the judicial branches. In two dec- 
ades their influence upon the na- 
tion’s business community has vastly 
increased. 

These boards, commissions, and 
other “quasi-judicial” agencies have 
been created at various times by 
Congress to meet a particular need 
for regulation in some area of busi- 
ness or industry. Ostensibly their 
purpose has been either to protect 


business itself from monopoly or 
shoddy practices, to guarantee fair 
treatment of consumers, or to avoid 
cut-throat competition among en- 
terprises which are in the nature of 
public utilities, for the sake of a 
healthier and more orderly national 
economy. 


Specialized Law-Makers 


To these agencies Congress has 
delegated some of its law making 
authority in specialized fields. Also 
as operating groups, they exercise 
executive functions. Finally, they 
sit in judgment on their own orders, 
thus earning their name as “quasi- 
judicial,” although court appeals 
can, of course, be made from their 
decisions. 

They range greatly in size. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
has 11 members; the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, seven; the 
Federal Power, Federal Trade, and 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sions, five each. In some like the 
Food and Drug Administration, a 


independent commissions 


single commissioner heads _ the 
agency within a larger departmen 
in this case the Federal Security 
Agency. 

When Congress has _ delegated 
authority to a board, it has provided 
that membership be bi-partisan 
with the majority held by the ee 
in control of the White House. Al 
though members are presidential 
appointees, the boards are specifi 
cally responsible to Congress. q 

Nor are they a Democratic in- 
vention, for some antedate Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. There is need fot 
them, because while each of the 
co-ordinate branches of our govern: 
ment could, if called upon, do the 
same work they perform, it would 
entail a cumbersome, bureaucratic 
chore and businessmen would be 
even more hopelessly involved 
red ittape than at present. 

But with the executive branch 
dominating the government unded 
the New Deal, some agencies, par 
ticularly those dealing with ual 
ness, developed the habit of inter’ 
preting their. mandate from. Con 
i 
s 


Ewing Galloway 


-examination by Congress 


yy JACK ROBINS 


‘ess in terms of New Deal philos- 
ohy. Some Congressmen who 
sIped pass the laws under which 
ese agencies operate have been 
ankly astonished to learn what 
ntentions” the administrators at- 
ibuted to Congress in justifying 
me of their policy actions. 


The Trust Busters 


An example has been the con- 
oversial oil cartel report of the 
ederal Trade) Commission. The 
TC, investigating world markets 
: the major oil companies, charged 
lat seven of them, including two 
reign concerns, exercised a global 
jonopoly and advocated criminal 
rosecution by the Justice Depart- 
ent, 

In effect, this was an extension 
f domestic anti-trust law to the 
reign field. Because anti-trust 
hilosophy, accepted domestically, 
in counter to our policy of pro- 
loting private American invest- 
lent abroad, the State Department 

(Continued on page 27) 


“Nowhere does government affect business so directly, 
|  pervasively, and continuously as in the seven independent 
} regulatory commissions. NPA’s and ODM’s come and go, 
| but the commissions go right on. They regulate the rates, 
| services, and finances of interstate transportation, power, 
and communications, a large and basic part of the econ- 
omy; and they call the tune for much of the behavior of 
all the rest of U. S. business. They dispense what is known 
as ‘administrative justice, a concept the founding fathers 
never thought of.” 


... Fortune, February, 1952 


The Federal Trade Commission (above, |. to r. Stephen J. Spingarn, Lowell B. Mason, 
James M. Mead, John Carson, and Albert A. Carretta) in session in the FTC Build- 
ing (below) familiar to tens of thousands of businessmen 
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The ‘’Blue Goose,’’ one of the nation’s 
first gas turbine locomotives, 

is designed primarily for 

passenger service 


COMING: “JETS” OV LAND? 


The hissing roar of the experimental “Blue Goose” may 


herald a new era in surface transportation: trains and 


trucks powered by gas turbines like those in jet planes 


hissing roar in the Chicago area, 

and looked up, expecting to see 
a jet airplane, but saw nothing and 
thought your ears and eyes were 
deceiving you, think nothing more 
about it. You probably heard the 
roar of the “Blue Goose,” one of the 
nation’s first gas turbine passenger 
locomotives, as it raced over the 
tracks of the Chicago and North 
Western System between Chicago 
and Elroy, Wis. 

The “Blue Goose,” an experi- 
mental gas turbine locomotive built 
by Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion and Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Corporation, just underwent tests 
on the Chicago and North Western 
for three months. It was recently 
displayed in Chicago after operat- 


|" RECENTLY you heard a loud 


ing 60,000 miles on six of the na- 
tion’s railroads. 

The achievements of the “Blue 
Goose” and other locomotives in- 


_ corporating an adaptation of the 


gas turbine engine to ground trans- 
portation have perhaps been ob- 
scured by the publicity given the 
airplane industry’s accomplishments 
in adopting the gas turbine engine 
through the development of the 
turbo-jet and turbo-prop engines. 
The plane makers’ success in devel- 
oping jets with speeds up to 550 
miles an hour and their forecast of 
even greater speeds in the future 
have caused users of ground trans- 
portation to sit up and take notice. 

What about surface transporta- 
tion? What about the railroads and 
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By R. W. BARROW 


truck lines? Can they adapt the gas 
turbine engine to their needs? 

The “Blue Goose” is ample proof 
that something can be done to 
adapt the gas turbine to railroad 
travel. As for freight service, one 
railroad, the Union Pacific, already 
has six gas turbine locomotives, 
built by the General Electric Com- 
pany, in operation. And now the 
U.P. has ordered 19 more. 

Furthermore, Allis-Chalmers Com: 
pany has reportedly built a gas tur 
bine locomotive, which unlike the’ 
oil-burning Westinghouse and GE. 
locomotives uses coal as fuel. ‘ 


on 
‘| 


As for highway transportation, 
the Boeing Airplane Company of 
Seattle, has been operating a tur 
bine-powered highway truck for tw 
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years. The truck is a ten-ton Ken- 
worth highway freighter. 

_ So it appears that the gas turbine 
engine does have a place in ground 
‘transportation, as well as im air 
transportation. Its development is 
expected to bring not only greater 
power, but of great importance in 
ground transportation, significant 
operating economies. 


Enthusiastic Forecast 
One of the nation’s foremost au- 
thorities on the gas-turbine engine, 
Dr. John T. Rettaliata, president of 
the Illinois Institute of Technology, 
is particularly enthusiastic about 
the future of the gas turbine in 
ground transportation. “If the gas 
turbine can be made ‘to drive an 
airplane propeller,” he declares, “‘it 
follows that it should be able to 
drive tthe power shafts of ground 
vehicles.” 

Dr. Rettaliata believes the gas 
turbine can be made to do many 
useful things on the ground, and he 
adds that it has already been ap- 
plied in oil refineries and in sta- 
tionary electric generating plants. 
As he puts it, “With its inherent 
advantages of simplicity, light 
weight and freedom from reciprocal 
motion, the gas turbine is ideally 
suited for many applications now 
served by piston engines.” 

Dr. Rettaliata describes the gas 
turbine in very simple terms. “‘Sim- 
plicity is perhaps the most distin- 
guishing feature of the modern gas 
turbine,” he says. “Basic constitu- 
‘ents are a turbine, a compressor, a 
combustion chamber and fuel equip- 
ment. In operation, air is drawn 


into a compressor, where its pres- 
sure is increased. The compressed 
air then is fed to the combustion 
chamber, into which a continuous 
stream of fuel is injected and 
burned. The hot expanding gases 
pass through the turbine, which 
drives the compressor. By turning 
the turbine, the gases keep the com- 
pressor supplying air to the com- 
bustion chamber. 

“However, more power is pro- 
duced by the turbine than is needed 
to drive the compressor. The simple 
method of using this excess energy 
is to let it escape out the rear, as a 
jet. This jet of escaping gases pro- 
duces thrust that can be used to 
drive an airplane. Such a power 
plant is known as a turbo-jet en- 
(NS eta 

“Another way to use the excess 
power of a gas turbine for driving 
airplanes is to harness it to a con- 
ventional propeller. This type of 
engine is called a turbo-prop en- 
gine.” 


How “Goose” Operates 


The “Blue Goose” operates on 
fuel oil, and delivers 4,000 horse- 
power. In operation, air is taken in 
through the roof, passes through a 
compressor where the pressure is 
increased, and then into combustors 
where fuel oil is burned. The air 
in the combustors aids combustion 
and cools the exhaust gases to about 
1,350 degrees F. The expansion of 
the hot gases through several stages 
of stationary and rotating blades in 
the turbine unit operates the tur- 
bine, which turns the electric gen- 
erators which, in turn, power the 
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traction motors on the eight axles — 


of the locomotive. 

Among the advantages claimed 
for the “Blue Goose,’ compared 
with the conventional steam or die- 
sel locomotive, are: lower mainte- 
nance costs, less weight, longer life, 
quicker acceleration, greater power 
on grades, lower lubricating oil re- 
quirements, and better performance 
in cold weather. Westinghouse en- 
gineers, emphasizing that “Blue 
Goose” performance tests have not 
yet been thoroughly analyzed, say 
that operating costs may be the 
same or less than for the steam or 
diesel locomotive. In recent tests, 
however, the “Blue Goose” ran as 
far on two barrels of oil costing 
$1.50 a barrel as a diesel will go 
on a barrel of fuel costing $4. 


Major Advantages 


General Electric’s gas turbine lo- 
comotive develops 4,500 horsepower, 
equivalent to an average three-unit, 
diesel-electric freight locomotive. 
Among advantages claimed for this 
locomotive are: single-unit design 
and short length which make for 
easy handling in yards and shops, 
“excellent” riding qualities, high 
speed, dependable power and low 
maintenance costs. 

Boeing’s experimental highway 
freighter has a 175-horsepower gas 
turbine engine, weighing less than 
one-tenth of the weight and occu- 
pying only one-thirteenth of the 
space of the diesel engine it replaced. 
Engineers say the turbine-powered 
vehicle has smooth power for fast 
pickup and for climbing hills, oper- 

(Continued on page 41) 


Boeing Airplane Company's turbine-powered highway freighter which has been operating for past two years. Note windows in 
hood of tractor which indicate space saved by replacing diesel engine with new and highly efficient turbine engine. 
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Before you invest in that idyllic chunk of “good, green earth,’’ 


here are some hard facts you should know about modernday farming 


By BEATRICE MILLER 


“Today, there is hardly a metropolitan area whose periphery 


Harold M. Lambert for miles has not felt the staggering demand for farmland” 
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ROM a car window, it all looks 
‘so satisfying and peaceful: roll- 
ing pastures with a grazing herd 
£ black Angus, a low white ram- 
er shimmering in the sun amid 
faving fields of wheat or corn. To 
tundreds of thousands of city folks 
ne provocative sight of farmland 
qurns up one of man’s native wish- 
5—to own a piece of good green 
arth. And in less time than it takes 
» balance a monthly bank state- 
ent, many of these farm enthusi- 
sts are off to a real estate agency 
ent on satisfying their desires. 

“Why shouldn’t I live in the 
ountry?” the doctor, hat manufac- 
urer or automobile dealer rational- 
res. “Why pay $30,000 for a city 
ouse and lot measured in square 
eet when [ can buy 150 acres of 
armland for the same price?” 

The result of such reasoning, 
iowever sound, has been one of the 
reatest booms in farm sales in all 
story. Today, there is hardly a 
najor metropolitan area whose 
eriphery for miles out has not felt 
he staggering. demand tor farm- 
and. In Maryland and Virginia 
ounties skirting Washington, D.C., 
overnment -employed commuters 
ave bought up farmland 50 and 75 
niles away from their government 
ffices. In the Piedmont section of 
he Carolinas, massive tobacco and 
otton plantations have been sub- 
livided into communities of small 
arms to accommodate the urban 
opulation from factories and lum- 
er mills. 


“City Farmers” 


In Florida’s Lake and Polk coun-. 


ies, citrus properties are being sold 
or rural residences, and on the 
ringes of Los Angeles and Berkeley, 
lalif., citrus groves are being carved 
nto small farm residences. Chicago’s 
ity-employed “farmers” have gone 
mut as far as 150 miles to buy farm- 
and. Around Seattle and Portland, 
n southeast Wisconsin around Mil- 
vaukee, Racine and Kenosha, in 
astern Ohio, around Pittsburgh, 
hiladelphia, and New York, in 
New Jersey, in Texas along the 
ower Rio Grande and around Cor- 
yus Christi, it is the same familiar 
tory of farmlands changing hands 
rom professional farmers to  soil- 
oving amateurs. 

Needless to say, the boom has 
ylayed its part in sending farmland 


soaring. According to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, farm real es- 
tate prices jumped a whopping 14 
per cent between March, 1950 and 
March, 1951 alone. Average nation- 
wide farm values have more than 
doubled since March, 1941, and the 
peak is still not in sight. 

Sky-high prices have not quenched 
demand, however. In 1945, for 
example, farmland in Fairfax Coun- 
ty, Va., sold for $193 an acre; today 
it’s $350 an acre. At that, 38 per 
cent of Fairfax County’s farmland 
has changed hands in the last five 
years from farmers to city folks 
eager to raise corn and wheat and 
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beef cattle when they are not an- 
chored to office desks. : 

Nor do stories of financially un- 
successful farm ventures seem to 
quell the inordinate desire of pros- 
perous city folks to invest in a type 
of enterprise with which most are 
grossly unfamiliar. As any farmer 
can. tell his city cousin, it take more 
than the mere price of a farm to 
make a success of farming. The city 
fellow who sells his home for $30,000 
and in turn buys 150 acres at $200 
an acre, covering land and huild- 
ings, has not even begun to learn 


; : > 
(Continued on page 28) 
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p YOU'RE one of those persons 
who dislike to carry large sums 
of cash, especially while travel- 
ling, there’s a flourishing three-year- 
old credit card service that may be 
just the answer to your problem. 
It’s called The Diners’ Club, and it 
now offers business and _ travelling 
people a credit card honored by 
some 3,000 restaurants, hotels, clubs, 
floral and auto rental services from 
Hawaii to England and Canada to 
Mexico. Almost every major city 
in the United States is covered 
by the service, and cardholding 
members in an average month bill 
close to $1% million! 

The idea for a super credit card 
service originated with a New York 
lawyer, Ralph E. Schneider, and a 
Los Angeles businessman, Alfred 
Bloomingdale. Schneider and Bloom- 
ingdale got the notion 
for their credit card net- 
work in early 1950 and 
they have since nursed 
it along to steadily in- 
creasing popularity. 
Businessmen like the 
idea, they say, not only 
because it eliminates the 
need for carrying extra 
cash, but also because 
it helps them keep ac- 
curate records on enter- 
tainment expenditures 
for tax and expense ac- 
count purposes. 

Joining The Diners’ 
Club involves a sim- 
ple procedure of re- 


questing an application card from 
The Diners’ main headquarters in 
The Empire State Building in New 
York or any of its other offices in 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Detroit, Hous- 
ton, etc. The Chicago office is at 33 
N. La Salle Street. An applicant's 
credit is then checked in a process 
similar to any used by a depart- 
ment store or any other credit 
agency. Upon being approved cred- 
itwise, an applicant is issued a book- 
let which combines membership 
card and a listing of every individu- 
al charge spot within the credit 
organization’s sphere. 

You can then sign a tab at any 
member restaurant, order flowers 
from any participating florist, or 
rent a car, merely by flourishing the 
book and signing your name. You 
are billed once a month by The 


Employes at ‘’club’’ headquarters sort and tabulate close 
to $14 million in members’ bills in average month. 


pews ale 


COMMERCE 
Diners’ Club and retain the record 
of your expenditures. 

The only extra charge to a mem 
ber is a five dollar yearly dues 
which, according to the club, partly 
offsets mailing costs and also in 
cludes a monthly Diners’ Club news- 
paper sent to members along wit 
their billings. 

Today the Diners’ Club not only 
has several thousand cooperating 
restaurants and florists in the 
United States, but many in England 
as well. There are 18 clubs and res- 
taurants in London including the 
Astor Club, the Dorchester Hotel 
and Grosvenor House, and several 
dozen more scattered from Glasgo 
to Torquay on the English Chan- 
nel. Also the club has several addi- 
tional services in New York and 
California. In New York you can 
buy gifts through an “Executive 
Gift Service’ and have them charged 
to your Diners’ Club bill, and in 
California there is a tour and travel 
service as well as catering services 
available under the credit arrange- 
ment, 


Chicago Affiliates 


Chicago members of the club can 
use their credit service at 56 restau- 
rants and two florist shops in the 
city and at auto rental services in 
Chicago, Rockford, Peoria and 
Evanston. 

Although the Diners’ Club head- 
quarters in New York receives many 
calls from visiting members through- 
out the country, one its staff will 
never forget began with an excited 
voice pleading, “You've got to help 
me, I need a Diners’ Club member- 
ship card in a hurry!” 

“Yes sit,” the opera 
tor responded, “Let me 
have your name aa 
address and we'll send 
you an application 
card.” “No,” the voice 
protested; “I need a 
card right now!” “But 
sir, it takes several days 
to process a new mem- 
ber.” “You don’t under- 
stand,” said the voice, 
“IT just finished ics 
reached into my pocket 
and realized that I left 
all my money at home. 
Lady, I need a credit 
card right away.” 


feet the electronic 


ronster that calculates 


uster than a whole team of 


uman mathematicians 


N THE closing months of the 
war, Russian and American 
forces began a fierce behind-the- 
enes struggle to capture German 
ientists who had helped develop 
le deadly V-2 rocket. These mis- 
les, launched by the Nazis from 
ations along the French coast, 
ared high over the English Chan- 
el and rained sudden death on 
ondon and other British cities. 
Ithough not particularly accurate, 
ie pilotless rockets with their ex- 


Front and rear views of ‘‘Raydac,’’ the master calculator; 
the mechanical 
and enough vacuum tubes to equip more than one thou- 
sand ordinary home radio sets. 


“brain’’ contains several miles of wire 


“Raydac’— It Almost Thinks! - 


losive suddenness became World 
Jar II’s second 
eapon. 


Then. came the atom bomb, and. 


1 the fear and excitement follow- 
ig the Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
lasts, most péople forgot the V-2’s, 
hich, by comparison, were quite 
significant engines of destruction. 
ut Allied scientists did not forget 
re rockets. Figuring that self-pro- 
elled missiles might some day be 
sed to shower atomic warheads on 
nemy cities, Russian and U.S. sci- 
atists gave top priority to postwar 
ycket development. 

Secrecy shrouds this work on both 
des of the Iron Curtain. But there 
re occasional indications that con- 
derable progress is being made. 
yne such hint was the announce- 
rent that the Raytheon Manufac- 


most formidable’ 


By FRANKLIN C. EDISON 


turing Company of Waltham, Mass., 
has perfected a monster calculating 
machine to help scientists study the 
mechanical behavior of test rockets 
in flight, 


Average Work-Load 
Known as “Raydac,” the mechan- 
ical brain is 44 feet long, contains 
several miles of wire and enough 
vacuum tubes to equip more than 
1000 home radio sets. Raydac does 
not actually think, Raytheon sci- 
entists point out. But it almost does. 
Performing in one second as many 
as 1900 additions or subtractions, 
1100 divisions or 1400 multiplica- 
tions, Raydac accomplishes in a few 
minutes a work-load that would 
occupy a team of mathematicians 
for 20 or 30 days. 


Built-in checking systems enable 
the machine, in effect, to worry 
about the accuracy of its calcula- 
tions. When..an error creeps into 
its lightning speed figuring, the 
machine stops instantly. Ten dif- 
ferent accuracy checks reveal where 
the trouble is, and the man operat- 
ing the machine makes the nec- 
essary corrections at the master 
control panel. Then 10,000 wheels, 
gears and sprockets start whirring 
as Raydac resumes calculating from 
the point where the error was made. 

This amazing device has been set 
up at the Naval Air Missile Test 
Center in California. Although rock- 
et research is highly secret, we do 
know, in general terms, how Ray- 
dac is being used. It is the heart of 
a fantastically complex’ electronic 

(Continued on page 47) 
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HOME-MADE CRUISERS 


“Kit boats” have risen to 
second place in national 
boat sales, thanks to enthus- 
iasts who build them in the 
basement. 


D URING these long winter 
nights many a basement work- 
shop across the country resounds 
with the beat of hammers at work 
on boats that, their owners are 
hopeful, will be completed in time 


for next summer’s boating season. 


“Kit boats,” as these home-made 
cruisers are called, are rapidly 
growing in popularity, says the 
Evinrude Boating Foundation, be- 
cause with average skill you can 
construct an outboard cruiser for 
less than half what a factory-made 
inboard cruiser costs. 

An average 18-foot kit cruiser 
sells for about $500 and a 25- 
horsepower outboard motor to 
operate it runs about $400. So the 
total costs, with several additional 
accessories, runs between $1000 
and $1500 depending upon your 
taste in “accessories.” Inboard 
cruisers of the same type, says the 
boating foundation, cost more 
than twice as much. 

Are they difficult to build? Ac- 


cording to the foundation, a man 
of “average dexterity” can assem 
ble a 21-foot kit boat in about 200 
hours. So figuring three hours a 
evening and 10 hours over the 
weekend, you could, by sticking 
close to the job, get your cruiser 
prepared for launching in two 
months, but with interruptions 
and all, it is more likely to run 
three or four months. The job re- 
quires about a_ half-dozen tools, 
including an automatic screw driy- 
er, a saw, a small hand plane, a 
counter sink, and a hammer. Al- 
though not absolutely essential, 
wood clamps and an electric drill 
would speed up the job consider- 
ably. 

The Evinrude Boating Founda- 
tion believes there are several rea- 
sons for the rise of the kit boat to 
second place in national boat sales. 
The relatively low price plus the 
low shipping costs of the packaged 
boat-making materials are a major 
factor, but also contributing to 
the kit boat’s growing popularity 
have been the development of the 
25-horsepower outboard motor 
with gear shift and extra gas tanks, 
and, of course, the increasing lei- 
sure time to build a.boat yourself. 
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pposed the FTC recommendation, 
id in the end it was decided by 
ie National Security Council that 
iminal prosecution would not 
rve the country’s best interests. 
his still left the possibility of a 
vil suit, but tended to pull the 
ig out from under FTC on an 
sue that promised to raise a fight 
| Congress. 

The NSC action left Stephen J. 
yngarn, the FTC commissioner 
ost interested in the report, sput- 
ring: “It would appear that 
mest and sincere men in the goy- 
nment have fallen victim to the 
orld-wide propaganda campaign 
nducted by the major oil com- 
nies.” Spingarn was named_ to 
€ commission from among former 
resident Truman’s administrative 
sistants. 


Quick Action Planned 


It was with such cases as this in 
ind that Representative Charles 
Wolverton, a New Jersey Re- 
iblican, decided immediately after 
st November’s election that the 
dependent agencies needed a criti- 
| re-examination. With Republi- 
n victory, Wolverton was in line to 
ad the powerful House commit- 
= on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
erce. He announced that as soon 
the new Congress completed its 
ganization he planned a series of 
arings on the regulatory agencies. 
hey are expected to get under 


ty quickly, and may take a month 


two. 
Wolverton’s purpose, however, is 
tt destructive. He does not intend 
“investigation” in the ordinary 
mngressional sense of raking Fair 
sal administrators over the coals. 
= plans to give Republican com- 
ittee members a chance to present 
eir views on the regulation of 
siness to the administrators, but 
thinks it is time to examine 
eir procedures generally, see 
iether they need amending, and 
ye business an opportunity to de- 
ibe its experience in dealing with 
em. Seeking to be objective in 
= study, Wolverton plans to give 
> agencies a chance, also, to 
“ommend changes from their own 
perience. 
Thus, the purpose of the hearings 
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will not be to dig into past mis- 
takes, but to look forward to im- 
prove regulations affecting business. 
In examining the FCC, the com- 
mittee will have some searching 
questions regarding current status 
of ‘television. Who was responsible 
for setting up the first TV frequency 
system with co-channel stations too 
close physically—the policy that 
caused a freeze on new station au- 
thorizations for almost four years? 
Did the commission act wisely in 
the controversy over color televi- 
sion? Is the FCC being “arbitrary 
and capricious” in its policy of 
hearing TV cases according to a 
schedule favoring cities with less 
TV service? On its part, the FCC 
may ask the committee to sponsor 
legislation protecting radio and TV 
stations from libel suits arising from 
political speeches. At present, sta- 
tions may not censor political 
speeches but are liable to be sued 
if the speeches are libelous, 
Examination of the SEC is likely 
to include consideration of whether 
the original law should be amended 
with respect to direct or private 
placements of securities. When the 


law was passed such placements 
were exempted from registration, 
on grounds that from 1900 to 1933 
they averaged only about three per 
cent of all offerings. But by 1951 
some $3.4 billion of debt issues were 
sold in private capital markets, rep- 
resenting about 59 per cent of the 
total new corporate debt financing 
that year. And under this exemp- 
tion, an estimated $22 billion of 
new corporate securities have been 
sold without SEC registration. 


Legislation Possible 


The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion is likely to come up with a re- 
quest for legislation overcoming a 
recent Supreme Court decision 
which deprived it of authority to 
inspect plants and factories. In prac- 
tice, the agency has found that 
about 80 per cent of its actions in 
seizing contaminated or dangerous 
food or drugs have come about as 
a result of factory or plant inspec- 
tions, but under the court ruling it 
cannot force a manufacturer or 
processor to admit its inspectors. 

In addition to examining the offi- 
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cials of these and other agencies, 
committee will give business execu. 
tives ample opportunity to present 
their own views regarding regula 
tory procedures. Whether they will 
be called as witnesses had not been 
decided at this writing, but in an 
event Chairman Wolverton will wel- 
come their views. 

“The officials of these regulatory 
agencies are appointed by the presi- 
dent, and they think their whole 
responsibility is to him,’’ Wolverton: 
said recently. “In my opinion they 
are more responsible to Congress. 
Congress could do everything they 
can do, but it would mean back 
breaking detail. I think we ought 
to ascertain whether they are ful- 
filling their duties and give the 
committee members, and business 
men, an opportunity. to express 
their views. 

“My whole idea is to keep the 
door open for any suggestions which 
business and industry have to make, 
whether it takes the form of pro- 
posed legislation, or presentation of 
the business viewpoint, or a request 
for counsel and advice. We want 
businessmen to feel that this com- 
mittee is interested in any proposal 
that will improve government regu- 
lation of their affairs.” 


Got the Farm Bug? 


(Continued from page 21} 


the fascinating finances of modern- 
day farming. 

Such a man could, perhaps, scrape 
by with as little as a 10 per cent 
cash down payment, but it is more 
likely to cost him much more in 
cash. The reason is that most banks 
and mortgage houses will finance 
only about 60 per cent of what they 
figure to be the true, “pre-inflation” 
value of a farm. Then, if he de- 
cides on 30 cows at $350 a head, 
that adds up to $10,500 just for 
average milk production. Soil build- 
ing with chemical fertilizers and 
lime for pastures and crop acreage 
under wheat, corn and oats means 
another $500 or more every year. 


Then the newcomer to farming 
faces the problem of machinery, 
which, of course, is essential for effi- 
cient production in a competitive 
market. Suppose he buys $5,000 
worth of the basic machinery, for 
plowing, cultivating and the like, 
and is Jucky enough to make some 
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perative arrangement with his 
sighbors on harvesting equipment. 
ttherwise his own harvesting ma- 
tines are likely to cost from $3,000 
» $5,000 for a 150-acre farm. 
Now, even without the latter ex- 
ense, his investment to this point 
close to $50,000, roughly one- 
drd in cash and two-thirds in 
edit to be paid out of his city 
come and what his farm earns. 
But machinery won’t operate it- 
If, and here the amateur “farmer” 
ins into the problem of labor, 
‘obably the toughest nut of all to 
ack because capable farm hands 
e extremely scarce. If he continues 
be employed in the city, he will 
>ed two men to raise his crops, 
ed his cows, and take care of his 
uldings, and perhaps another man 
' handle the harvest time work 
ad. It is not only the severe farm 
bor shortage that will trouble him, 
it also his inexperience in select- 
g capable help. 


Lesser Operations 


It is possible, of course, to farm 
ecessfully on a somewhat more 
odest scale. Indeed, there are those 
10 look upon their farms as re- 
ement estates and just let the 
ass grow up. In any event, few 
ople can accommodate their de- 
e for farm land without resorting 
credit. In 1951, for example, 60 
r cent of all farm sales were 
dit financed. With the average 
e of farm mortgages increasing 
adily during recent years, mort- 
ses recorded on farmland trans- 
‘ions in 1951 totaled more than 
7 billion, the largest total since 
34, when the government stepped 
to help hard-pressed farmers re- 
ance their loans. 

All such pessimistic matters con- 
ered, does _the “city farmer” 
ly have much chance of success- 
ly tilling the soil? Can he keep 
farm at a profitable production 
el in spite of handicaps and haz- 
Is? Well, many an expert on the 
pject believes he can. 

One optimistic observer of the 
m boom is County Agent O. W. 
derson of Montgomery County, 
1., who in his long years of expe- 
nce has seen 60 per cent of his 
imty go into non-farming lands 
1 also has seen both successes and 
lures among new owners. “The 
y man most certainly can make a 
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go of it,” says County Agent Ander- 
son, “if he goes to the proper 
sources for advice, has a program 
laid out for him and follows it to 
the letter.” 

Other authorities who have dealt 
with urban farm-owners seem to 
corroborate County Agent Ander- 
son’s views but they emphasize that 
success requires, among other 
things, adequate capital, sound busi- 
ness methods, native intelligence 
and practical judgment in seeking 
advice and applying it wisely. The 
hard fact, however, is that relatively 
few “city farmers” actually do pros- 
per, and the reasons for failure are 
not hard to find. 

Insufficient capital plus the in- 
ability to plan capital outlay head 
the list. Next come inexperience 
and little appreciation of the com- 
plex nature of modernday farming 
and of the diversified skills and 
talents essential to success. Today, 
a really good farmer must be a 
business man, animal husbandry- 
man, something of a veterinarian, 
mechanic, engineer and builder. He 
must know how to get along with 
his neighbors and hired help, and 
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even being a good weather fore- 
caster often helps. 

Inexperience, of course, is as near- 
fatal in farming as in most other 
enterprises. The inexperienced 
farmer may have crop failures be- 
cause of insufficient soil building. 
He may overfeed his dairy cows and 
turn them into beef cattle. He may 
underfeed them and not get milk 
production. He may not recognize 
early signs of a scaly, diseased udder 
and lose a half dozen cows. He may 
be overwhelmed by veterinary bills. 


Hobby or Business? 


But the man who can afford to 
farm as a hobby will probably not 
shrink from a few losses here and 
there. There are doubtless more ex- 
pensive hobbies that don’t begin to 
provide the satisfaction and relaxa- 
tion that farming offers. However, 
the man who really needs to take a 
hard, critical look at farming as a 
parttime pursuit is the one who 
must make his venture break even, 
if not return a modest profit. So 
beforehand, it’s wise for such a po- 
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tential investor to obtain all the - 
formation possible about proble1 
of modern farming. 4 
Sources of sound advice are mi 
merous and accessible to everyor 
Local bankers are pretty shre 
judges of farm values and pr 
potentials. Then there are state wi 
versities and agricultural schoe 
that are busting with advice a 
counsel of tremendous value to th 
man who hankers to farm. For 2 
cents, the College of Agriculture 
the University of Illinois at Urbar 
will send you a_ booklet entitle 
“Planning The Farm Business,” a 
a complete list of its many public 
tions on farming is available, fre 
of charge, from the same addre 
Then there’s the U. S. Departme 
of Agriculture with another librar 
of helpful information, a list < 
which is available free of charg 
from the department's Office of Ii 
formation, Washington 25, D. C. 
So before you invest your mone 
in those peaceful pastures that loo 
so inviting from the club car wit 
dow, explore that investment just 
objectively as you would any othe 
investment. It always pays! 
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tion. If it’s OK, you'll know it. 
unsafe, or if it is wasting fuel dollars, 
you'll learn that, too! Call this number 
now, for a real helping hand... 


: 


THE IRON, FIREMAM 


because it is an obsolete 
or because there are no | 


it — 


let Iron Fireman help you. 


It it’s 


MOnroe 6-8000 


MFG. CO. 


1105 WEST ADAMS ST. ¢ CHICAGO 7 


Automatic Heating for Plants, Office Buildings, Apartments, Stores 


Complete Outfitters for 
INDUSTRIAL CAFETERIAS 


It will pay you in better employee rela- 
tions to have a cafeteria or lunch room 
for your factory and office staff. The con- 
venience of a dining room for executives 
will be a good investment. 

The DOWN staff of engineers has the 
experience to plan, install and equip 
facilities for the preparation and serving 
of food... in any available space. DON is 
America’s Headquarters for Equipment, 
Furnishings and Supplies in everything 
needed to serve food. 


Upon the occasion of the pouring of its 80 millionth ton of ingot steel 
last month, Inland Steel Company displayed for newsmen the safety, com- 
fort and ease of handling materials at its new open hearth furnaces . . 


Write or phone CAlumet 
5-1300 for a Planning Engi- 
neer to survey your needs. 


EDWARD DON & COMPANY 


Dept. 29 2201 S. LaSalle St. 


Chicago 16, Illinois 


TIN PLATE 
TERNE PLATE 
BLACK PLATE 


Sheet 
Strips 
Circles 
Scrap 


| _NEvada 8-4100 | 
LOU STEEL PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 
923 S. KOSTNER AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 


nA 


1 
tl 


-Top photo shows how incoming gondolas are unloaded into pan cars for 
rail moyement to furnaces, one of which is visible in upper center of 
photograph. Above: a view of charging floor with charging car at right. 


IMAI 


SEeley 3-2765 


THE HAINES COMPANY 


CONTRACTORS 
FOR 
VENTILATION & AIR CONDITIONING 
DUST & FUME REMOVAL SYSTEMS 
MATERIAL CONVEYING 
SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 
WELDING 


4 


HUAN 


Here a workman is operating the stopper rod which releases refined steel 
' from giant 275-ton ladle which moves from open hearths to fill ingot 


molds. One feature of new open hearths is extensive air-conditioning. 1931 W. LAKE ST. * CHICAGO 12 
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Another Expansion 
IN 


KENWOOD 


MANUFACTURING DISTRICT 


Central Steel & Wire Company have just added 156,000 
square feet of additional ground adjoining their present 
holding on Whipple Street. They plan to erect an addition 
to their present plant so designed to enlarge the existing 
crane-bays without purchasing additional equipment. 


You too, can benefit by availing yourself of the advantages 
afforded by locating in the Kenwood Manufacturing District. 


KENWOOD is large enough to allow ample room for plant 
expansion and parking facilities. 


KENWOOD is efficiently served by two belt railroads. 


KENWOOD is close to densely populated neighborhoods — 
a ready supply of labor. 


KENWOOD is bounded by the 47th St., 51st St. and 
Kedzie Avenue car lines. “L’’ and bus lines from all parts 
of Chicago serve it via transfer. 


KENWOOD is fairly and properly priced. Generous terms 
for financing developments are available. 


If you are considering a new plant location, be sure to investigate this 


industrial district. Write or call for particulars. 


J. H. VAN VLISSINGEN & CO. 


RAndolph 6-4042 
120 South La Salle St. Chicago 3, Illinois 
PHIPPS INDUSTRIAL LAND TRUST — Owners 


oe 4 


Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 8) 


will carry the heat of splitting atoms 
from the reactor through the steam 
boiler and back again in a closed 
circuit. . 


° That Giddy Feeling!—A new 
“altitude environmental test cham: 
ber” that is thought to be the 
largest in the world has been com- 
pleted after almost two years work 
at the McDonnel Aircraft Corpora- 
tion in St. Louis. The laboratory 
is designed to simulate altitudes up 
to 70,000 feet and has a tempera- 
ture range of —100 degrees F. to 
165 degrees F. Relative humidity 
can be controlled from 15 to 95 per 
cent at dew point temperatures 
above 35 degrees F. | 


e Air Freight Leaders—For the 
second consecutive year machines 
and machine parts headed the list 
of 10 top air freight commodities 
carried by United Air Lines in 1952. 
Ranked according to weight, the 
other nine were cut flowers, elec- 
trical equipment, aircraft parts and 
accessories, wearing apparel, printed 
matter, automobile parts and acces- 
sories, radios and radio parts, drugs 
and biologicals, and dry goods. 


¢ Stock Buying Down -— Purchases 
of corporate stocks by U. S. life in- 
surance companies were under $200 
million in 1952, one-third less than 
the investments of this type the 
year before, according to the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance. Aggregate 
life insurance company holdings of 
stocks at the start of 1953 were esti- 
mated at well over $2.3 billion, 
about $100 million more than was 
held at the start of 1952. Stocks 
are carried by the life companies at 
market value in year-end valuations. 


¢ Stock Splits Down— The post- 
war tide of stock split-ups continued 
last year, although off somewhat 
from the previous year and consid- 
erably below the postwar peak year, 
according to the New York Stock 
Exchange. In all, 35 issues listed 
on the Big Board split their shares 
last year two-for-one or better, and 
nearly 400,000 share owners received 
additional stocks as a result of the 
splits. The peak postwar year for 
stock splits was 1946 during which 
74 splits were made. 
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Industrial 
Developments 


-ee- tin the Chicago Area 


NVESTMENTS in_ industrial 
plants in the Chicago area totaled 
(7,907,000 in January compared 
ith $15,740,000 in January, 1952. 
hese figures include expenditures 
wr the construction of new indus- 
ial plants, expansion of existing 
aildings, and the acquisition of 
nd or buildings for industrial 
ur poses. 


American Can Company will 
art expansion of its North Chi- 
go machine shop. This plant pro- 
aces can machinery for the parent 
ympany as well as its customers. 


Motorola, Inc., 4545 W. Augusta 
yulevard, will construct a 270,000 
juare foot factory building near 
ve northeast corner of Grand and 
9th avenues, Franklin Park. Clear- 
.¢ Industrial District will erect the 
uilding. 

Caterpillar Tractor Company, 
eoria, is expanding its plant in 


pliet. 


Deepfreeze Appliance Division, 


fotor Products Corporation, is: 


arting a large expansion program 
_ its Lake Bluff plant. The com- 
any manufactures freezers and re- 
igerators. 

American Steel Foundries is 
lding four heat treating buildings 
) the armor plate plant in East 
hicago. This plant produces cast 
mor plate, turrets, etc. Graham, 
nderson, Probst and White, archi- 
cts. 


Advance Transformer Com- 
any, 1122 W. Catalpa avenue, will 
struct a factory and office build- 
g at 2560 N. Western avenue. The 
ew one-story structure will contain 
yproximately 112,000 square feet. 
he company manufactures electric 


transformers and _ fluorescent bal- 


lasts. 


e Ilg Electric Ventilating Com- 


pany will enlarge its plant at 2850 | 


N. Crawford avenue by the addi- 
tion of 35,000 square feet of space. 
Friedman, Alschuler and Sincere, 


_ architects. 


° Kraft Foods Company, 500 
Peshtigo court, will construct a 
processing unit at Hartrey and 
Greenleaf streets, Evanston. J. Emil 
Anderson. and Son, general con- 
tractor. 


e Hammond Instrument Com- 
pany has ‘purchased the former Bell 
and Howell laboratory at 4045 N. 
Rockwell avenue. This plant will 
be the fourth unit operated by 
Hammond Instrument Company in 
Chicago. Browne and Storch, Inc. 
and Chandler and Montague, 
brokers. 


° Simpson Division of American 
Gage and Machine Company is con- 
structing a two-story addition to its 
plant at 406 N. Laramie avenue. 
The company manufactures electri- 
cal measuring instruments. A. Ep- 
stein and Sons, Inc., engineer; Hei- 
del and Beck, contractors. 


e Atols and Son Tool and Die 
Works, 5006 W. Armitage avenue, 
is adding 10,000 square feet of floor 
area to its plant. Klefstad Engineer- 
ing Company, engineer. 


e Voltz Brothers, 2520 S. Indiana 
avenue, is erecting the first unit of a 
new building at 4900 W. 55th street. 
The company manufactures indus- 
trial trailers. Sydney Finck, archi- 
tect. 


e Stenographic Machines, Inc., 
318 S. Michigan avenue, has ac- 
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FOR SALE 
101,000 SQ. FT. BLDG. 


@ 3% acres of land. 
6-car switch. 
Sprinklered. 

Good Chicago location. 
Immediate possession. 
Realistically priced 

at $4.25 per sq. ff. 


Exclusive Agents — 


J. J. HARRINGTON & CO. 


Industrial and Business Property 
22 W. Monroe St. - Chicago 3 
Telephone Financial 6-1322 


INDUSTRIAL FLOORS 


Asphalt Mastic Floors 
Acid Proof Mastic Floors 


Industrial Composition 
Floors 


FULTON ASPHALT 


COMPANY 


165 W. WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 1 
RAndolph 6-1760 


“Serving the Industrial Field 
Since 1870” 


BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 
Complete Service for Industry 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, IIlinois 
For Factories, 


UNIFORMED GUARDS worcnouses, ee 


Licensed and Bonded Under State of tI}. Established 1919 
CARS EQUIPPED WITH TWO WAY RADIO 


KEDZIE PROTECTIVE PATROL 
301 No. Kedzie Ave. CHICAGO 12 


Phone Day and Night—KEdzie 3-5250 


METAL NAME PLATES 


Government Specifications 
Standard Finishes 


RELIABLE SERVICE 


CHICAGO NAME PLATE CO. 
Chicago 26, Ill. AMbassador 2-5264 


HEAT TREATING 


FRED SNOW STEEL TREATING CO. 


1954 W. Kinzie St. 
Chicago, 22 Tel. SEeley 3-2662 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1918 
Mimeographing »* Multigraphing 
Planographing x Multilith 


Addressing »* Mailing 
Direct Mail Campaigns 


139 N. CLARK DEarborn 2-1891 


- 


when your needs ‘ 


are electrical — 


y 


Y take a “short-cut” to Efengee. 
Z You get prompt attention 

by trained countermen, ready 
to help you with technical 
information on any type of 
electrical problem. Thou- 
sands of electrical items in 
stock. Fast pickup and 
delivery. Free, ample parking, 


4 no loss of time. 


\ EFENGEE 


\ ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


965 W. Chicago Ave. 
Chicago 272, Illinois 


SEeley 8-3500 


33 Years Serving Midwestern 


Electrical Needs 


complete 
foreign 
banking 
service 


for the 


MIDWEST 


Our Foreign 
Department 
offers full and 
efficient service 
to meet every 
requirement of 
import and export trade. 
For details, write or call on 
our Foreign Department officers. 


AMERICAN 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 
Member Federal Deposit - ‘ 
Insurance Corporation R= 


LA SALLE STREET AT WASHINGTON Yoox gf 


New $2 million building being constructed for Allied Radio Corporation at 100 N 
Western ave. Allied, the world’s largest distributor of electronic parts and equipmen 


carries a $242 million inventory and provides schools, laboratories, industries, dealers 


the country. Its catalog lists 18,000 items. 


quired a 12,000 square foot build- 
ing at 8040 N. Ridgeway avenue,. 
Skokie. Lang, Weise and Cella, 
brokers. 


e Armstrong Paint and Varnish 
Works, 1331 S. Kilbourn avenue, 
has purchased the vacant property 


| at the northeast corner of Kilbourn 


avenue and 1l4th street for future 
industrial use. 


¢ Calumet Heat Treating Corpo- 
ration, 12139 S. Peoria avenue, is 
adding a building to its plant. The 
addition will contain approximately 


| and servicemen with electronic components made by manufacturers scattered all ove 


6,000 square feet of floor area. 
Fred Dolke, architect. 


e Ada Metal Products, Inc., 528 
N.. Ada street, is constructing a 
addition to its plant in Lincoln 
wood. 


¢ Guardite Corporation, 9533 Cot 
tage Grove avenue, manufacturer 
of food products sterilizers, is ex- 
panding its plant. 


¢ Lind-Hog Machinery Company, 
4432 N. Kedzie avenue, is construct- 
ing an addition to its plant. 


Tired Businessmen 


(Continued from page 15) 


cuss ways to improve working con- 
ditions in offices and plants. Noise, 
Wilson told the group, makes peo- 
ple grumpy. Measurements of caloric 
energy expended showed that typ- 
ists, for example, expend 19 per 
cent more energy while working in 
a noisy room. 

Noise dulls mental processes, 
makes people irritable and _pessi- 
mistic. Intermittent noise is worse 
than continuous sound. There are 
two approaches to eliminating office 
noise. First, by removing and _re- 
ducing noise in equipment, and 
second, by reducing office noise 
through layout. It is bad to con- 
centrate typing in one central point. 

Fatigue and nervous tension 
among executives may decisively in- 
fluence production. A Du Pont psy- 
chiatrist points out that the pro- 
ductivity of a whole department 


will sometimes drop off sharply be- 
cause the boss is nervous and _ir- 
ritable. So, treating the boss’s mal- 
ady may bring relief to an entire 
department. } 


The Benjamin Franklin Clinic's’ 
number one prescription is: take it 
easier! 

It is not so easy, however, to take 
it easy. Prof. Josephine L. Rathbone 
of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- — 
versity, says most adults do not 
know how to relax. Being dissatis- 
fied with their achievements, they 
drive themselves to get more and 
more done each day. Suddenly, one 
day, they wind up with ulcers, high 
blood pressure, or a physical break- 
down. : 

Many people feel this dissatisfac- 
tion that leads to physical trouble. 
Alarmed at the number of business- 
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who were dying off at the peak 
‘their careers, a Great Neck, 
Y., group started a nationwide 
paign called “Relax, U.S.A.” to 
e and lengthen lives. Take time 
t every so often to recharge the 
steries, the group preached, by 
) merely drowsing, (2) leisurely 
ng on a cigar, or (3) looking 
the trees and the clouds. 
Contrary to popular notion, 
mse” people do not always ap- 
ar nervous. They usually don’t 
.e their nails, crack their knuckles, 

twist their handkerchiefs. In- 
ad, they often appear unnatur- 
y calm, because they restrain 
emselves. They try to keep them- 
ves immobile because they fear 
ey will reveal nervousness by 
ovement. By holding themselves 
ll, however, they are increasing 
eir tensions. 


Breakdown Welcome 


A person who is overfatigued is 
ely to overwork, Dr. Rathbone 
ints out. When a person is too 
ed, he seems to lose perspective 
id welcomes a breakdown as ea- 
rly as a holiday. This overactivity 
kes on two particularly dangerous 
rms: overaddiction to business 
id immersion in a social whirligig. 
Here is another reason of fatigue. 
r. Lillian Gilbreth, professor of 
anagement at Purdue University, 
idied women in the rest room of 
factory. Some of them were limp 
ith fatigue, some bright-eyed and 
ide-awake. Yet all the women had 
en working the same number of 
urs. Dr. Gilbreth found that most 


the wide-awake ones had plans | 


r the evening —a party or a date 
and were anticipating a good time. 
he tired ones were those who had 
thing to look forward to. 
Excessive nervous strain is par- 
cularly harmful to the coronary 
teries, those important blood ves- 
Is which bring food and energy 
the heart muscle itself. Coronary 
sease can be limited in its effect 
; observing a proper routine of 
ving, eating and exercise, with 
me relaxation to break the daily 
nsion. 

Many scientists believe that a 
xic substance is being formed 
ithin the body during waking and 
orking hours. This poison, the 
use of fatigue and weariness, is 
adually digested and eliminated 
uring the hours of sleep. 


Recently attention has been fo- 
cused on the sugar content of the 
blood and some remarkable discoy- 
eries have ‘been made. For many 
years a group of Chicago doctors 
have watched young executives be- 
come utterly exhausted. In 60 per 
cent of a group of these executives 
fatigue was one of the outstanding 
complaints. And in more than 43 
per cent of the fatigued group, a 
too rapid disappearance of the su- 
gar from the blood was discovered. 
These patients had relative “hypo- 
glycemia.” 
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What does this mean? Normally 
there is a certain amount of sugar 
in the blood. Sometimes this amount 
is too high (hyperglycemia) as in 
diabetics. But sometimes the con- 
tent of sugar in the blood is too 
low, and that is the condition of 
“hypoglycemia” which at present is 
the center of extensive clinical 
studies. 

The Chicago doctors’ studies in 
executive fatigue reveal that when 
an inadequate amount of dextrose 
(sugar) circulates in the blood, the 

(Continued on page 39) 
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“The enthusiastic response 
of our employees .. .” 


ANS 
2 


= 
S 
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ALDEN 6. ROACH 


President, Columbia-Geneva Steel 
Division and Consolidated Western Steel 
Division, United States Steel Corporation 


“It is most gratifying to me that the employees of the Columbia-Geneva 
Steel Division and the Consolidated Western Steel Division of United 
States Steel Corporation have accorded meaning to their belief that 
the security of our nation rests upon our cooperative effort. The enthu- 
siastic response of our employees made me doubly glad we conducted 


@ person-to-person canvass for the Payroll Savings Plan 


Defense Bonds.” 


The experience of Columbia-Geneva and Consoli- 
dated Western Divisions of United States Steel Cor- 
poration is not an isolated one. 


Since January 1, 1951, hundreds and hundreds of 
companies have conducted person-to-person canvasses 
of their plants and offices. In every instance, employee 
participation in the Payroll Savings Plan has increased 
—sometimes from a low figure—to 60, 70, 80%. In a 
number of plants, participation passed the 90% mark. 


The explanation is simple. 
Employees want to provide for their future security. 


Given an opportunity to enroll in the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan they respond immediately —as evidenced by 
the fact that more than 2,000,000 men and women have 
joined the Payroll Savings Plan since January 1, 1951. 


The U.S, Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication 
i cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 


for U. S. 


The monthly take-home savings of the 7,500,000 now 
in the Payroll Savings Plan totals $150,000,000 per 
month—and growing rapidly. 


As a step toward your personal security, and the 
security of your associates, bring this page to the atten- 
tion of your top executive. Tell him that— 


© a person-to-person canvass of your plant can be con- 
ducted without pressure, prize awards or other 
stimulation. (In many plants, employee organiza- 
tions have undertaken the actual distribution of 
Payroll Savings Application Blanks.) 


e The Savings Bond Division, U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, Suite 700, Washington Building, Washington, 
D. C., will gladly help your company with sugges- 
tions, posters, envelope stuffers and other aids, _ 
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ransportation 


‘HE Supreme Court of the United 
‘States has affirmed the order of 
2 Interstate Commerce Commis- 
m in Ex Parte MC-43, Lease and 
iterchange of Vehicles by Motor 
|rriers. The legality of the order 
is challenged by the American 
sucking Associations, U. S. De- 
rtment of Agriculture and others. 
ne commission’s order, released in 
ay, 1951, prescribed rules and 
zulations to be observed by motor 
rriers of property in the leasing 
id interchange of motor vehicle 
juipment. It will only permit au- 
orized carriers to perform trans- 
tation in equipment which they 
) not own under written contract 
lease with the owner, which con- 
act or lease must apply for not 
ss than 30 days. This will prevent 
e trip-leasing of equipment by 
vner-operators to for-hire carriers. 
he lease or contract must invest 

the lessee exclusive possession, 
mtrol and use of the equipment 
id must specify the compensation 
be paid for the rental of such 
juipment. Compensation must not 
> computed on the basis of any 
vision or percentage of the rate 
rates or revenue earned on any 
mmodity or commodities trans- 
wted in the leased vehicle. The 
ovisions of the order do not ap- 
y to equipment utilized solely for 
ansportation within a municipal- 
y, contiguous municipality or com- 
ercial zone, nor to equipment 
ithout drivers leased by an au- 
orized carrier from one whose 
incipal business is the leasing of 
juipment, without drivers, for 
mpensation. Also exempted is 
juipment leased by one authorized 
rrier to another authorized car- 
er and operated over routes and 
‘tween points which both lessor 
id lessee are authorized to serve. 
uthorized common carriers may 
terchange equipment under con- 
act, lease or other arrangement 


and Traffic 


which shall describe the equipment 
to be interchanged, the use to be 
made of such equipment and the 
consideration for such use. Under 
such interchange arrangements each 
carrier must assign its own driver 
to operate the equipment and the 
traffic transported therein must 
move on through bills of lading 
issued by the originating carrier. 
Enforcement of the order has been 
held in abeyance pending a ruling 
by the Supreme Court on its legal- 


ity. 


e Motor Rate Increase to East 
Effective January 31: A six per cent 
increase in motor carrier rates be- 
tween Central territory and the 
eastern seaboard has been published 
in tariffis of Eastern Central Motor 
Carriers Association to become ef- 
fective January 31, 1953. These 
same carriers published tariffs to 
become effective last September in- 
creasing rates six per cent with an 
additional arbitrary of 10 cents per 
100 pounds on shipments weighing 
under 2,000 pounds. These tariffs 
were suspended by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The 10 


cents added arbitrary has been omit- 


ted from the January 31 rate ad- 
justment. 


© Surcharge on “Outside” Par- 
cels Effective April 1: Effective 
April 1, 1953, a surcharge of 20 
cents per parcel will be assessed on 
all 4th class mail (parcel post) par- 
cels which because of size, weight, 
form, or nature of contents must be 
carried outside of mail sacks. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
in its order in Docket No. 30690, 
Increased Parcel Post Rates, 1950, 
approved increases in 4th class mail 
rates and also authorized the estab- 
lishment of a surcharge on parcels 
carried outside of mail sacks. Al- 
though the 4th class mail rates were 
increased effective October 1, 1951, 


Be 


SELECTED HIGH QUALITY 
LINES OF MACHINE TOOLS 
MADE IN EUROPE... 


SUBSTANTIAL PRICE SAVINGS 
FOR COMPLETELY GUARANTEED 
MACHINES AND COMPLETE 
SERVICES & PARTS FACILITIES 


Coeeeeeeeeeovoeeeeveeesoeeeeeoeeeeoee0n0 ® 


CHICAGO’S MACHINERY 
EXCHANGE ROBERT W. RICE 


210 S. CLINTON ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
Financial 6-O784 


We Provide 
SALES REPRESENTATION IN MEXICO 
Test the Market 


Before Making a Capital Investment 
in Manufacturing Facilities 
J. GUERRA 


5230 So. Drexel Blvd. Chicago 15, Ill. 


7 ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING 
Executive and Sales Personnel 
Counseling and Testing 
Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
Industrial Psychologist 


THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 
La Salle-Wacker Blag. @ Chicago 
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WEISS STEEL CO. INC. 


600 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Buyers of Surplus Steel Inventories 
34 Years of Steel Service 


CODE DATING 


Automatic, Dependable, Guaranteed 
Machines 

Write, giving details on a specific coding 
problem. 


KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Ill. 


RUBBER STAMPS 
ONE DAY SERVICE 


Send For Our No. 53 Catalog 


NATIONAL RUBBER STAMP CO. 
BUckingham 1-6523 


3131 N. Clark 
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SITUATION WANTED 


SALES ENGINEER — AGE 42 


Metallurgical 
professional 


Extensive and practical 
knowledge guarantees 


presentation of your product to the 


METAL FABRICATING 


INDUSTRY 


Wide acquaintance with Engineering 
and Purchasing Personnel particularly 
in the Michigan Industrial Areas 


Write or phone 
Gordon H. Baker 
5500 So. Harper Ave. PLaza 2-6900 


HOT TIN DIPPING 


Specializing in quantity produc- 
tion of industrial fabricated parts 


in steel — copper — brass — Ho- 

tel — Restaurant — Dairy — Bak- 

ery equipment. Sheets — bars — 
tubes — pipe — etc. 


Lead & special mixture coatings. 


Operating largest facilities in 


the industry. 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc. 


LAKE & LOOMIS STS. 
MOnroe 6-0921 


DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Transportation, Public Transit and 


Industrial Problems 


Industrial Plants Grade Separations 


Railroads Expressways 
Subways Tunnels 
Power Plants Municipal Works 


A 


150 N. WACKER DRIVE, 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BSS See ewe eeeeeneeenannauny 


H. HORWITZ CO. 


Est. 1899 
Torso ATE ST. 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 


Premium and Promotional Merchandise 


for: Sales Contests, 
Incentive and 
Promotional Programs, 
Longevity Awards 


Write for our 242 page catalog 
“Jewel Values”! Our representa- 
tive will call on request. 

Phone CEntral 6-1702 
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the extra charge on outside parcels 
was held in abeyance. 


e Penalty Demurrage Charge Or- 
der Extended: The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has extended the 
expiration date of Service Order 
No. 865, which imposes penalty 
demurrage charges for detention of 
railroad freight cars, until 11:59 
p-m., March 31, 1953. The suspen- 
sion of the order on all cars except 
gondolas and flats has likewise been 
extended to March 31, 1953. The 
penalty demurrage charges imposed 
under the order will, therefore, only 


| be assessed on gondola and flat 


cars. Normal tariff demurrage 


| charges will be applicable on all 


other cars. 


| © Alldredge to Continue as I.C.C. 


Chairman Until May 1: Commis- 
sioner Alldredge will continue to 


| serve as chairman of the Interstate 


Commerce Commission until May 
1, 1953. While it is customary to 
change the chairmanship of the 
commission at the beginning of 
each calendar year, when Commis- 


| sioner Alldredge was appointed 


chairman on May 1, 1952, to suc- 
ceed Commissioner Rogers, the ap- 
pointment was for a period of one 
year rather than for the balance of 
Commissioner Rogers’ term. 


e Inland Waterways Corporation 
Reports $325,167 Loss for Fiscal 
Year 1952: The Inland Waterways 


| Corporation, operators of the Fed- 


eral Barge Lines, reports a net loss 


| of $325,167.95 for the fiscal year 


ended June 30, 1952. The loss for 
the Mississippi River division was 
$672,006.63 as compared with $365,- 
731.19 for the fiscal year 1951. The 
Warrior River waterway division 
recorded a loss of $115,023.50 for 


| the fiscal year 1952 as against $161,- 


039.00 for the preceding fiscal year, 
making the total loss for the water- 


| way operations $787,030.13 for the 
| fiscal year 1952 as compared with 


$526,770.19 for the fiscal year 1951. 
The profit from the operations of 


| the railroad section of ‘the Warrior 


division was $461,862.18, making a 
net loss of $325,167.95 for the com- 
bined water and rail operations as 
compared with a profit of $81,- 
734.80 for the fiscal year 1951, when 
the railroad operations of the War- 
rior division showed a profit of 
$608,504.99. During the fiscal year 


1952 the loss on the Mississippi 
River division was 83.7 per cent 
over the previous year and on the 
Warrior waterway division 28.6 per 
cent under the fiscal year 1951 
Profit on the Warrior division rail- 
road operations was reduced 24.1 
per cent under the previous year 
due to the steel strike and localized 
labor difficulties in the Birming 
ham, Alabama, area, W. G. Oli 
phant, president of Inland Water 
ways Corporation, reports. 


e Lincoln, Nebraska, Anti-Trust 
Suits Dismissed: On motions of the 
defendants and the Department of 
Justice, the federal district court at 
Lincoln, Nebraska, has dismissed 
the government’s anti-trust suits 
against 47 western railroads. The 
suits were instituted in 1944 on the 
government’s complaint which 
charged that the railroads unlaw 
fully engaged in joint action in 
respect to their rates, fares and 
charges through rate bureaus or 
conferences. In announcing dis- 
missal of the suits, Attorney Gen- 
eral McGranery said that passage 
of the Reed-Bulwinkle Act relieved’ 
common carriers from operation 0 
the anti-trust laws in entering into 
and carrying out agreements for 
joint action on rates and related 
matters if the agreements were ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and that approval of 
such agreements had rendered the 
rate-making agreements, organiza- 
tions and procedures of the carriers 
immune from the anti-trust laws. 


e C.A.B. Approves Merger of 
Delta-Chicago Southern: The merg- 
er of Delta Air Lines, Inc. and 
Chicago and Southern Air Lines, 
Inc., was approved by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. The merger was 
likewise approved by President Tru- 
man, a requirement made necessary 
due to the fact that a portion of 
the C. & S. route serves foreign 
countries. 


e Hearing on Midwest Motor 
Rate Increase Postponed: The In-- 
terstate Commerce Commission has 
postponed hearings in two proceed- 
ings involving increases in motor 
carrier rates in middlewest territory, 
from January 19, 1953, to February 
9, 1953. The hearings will be held 
in Kansas City, Mo., before Com- 
mission Examiner James J. Wil-_ 
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ms. The increases were published 
tariffs of the Middlewest Motor 
eight Bureau and were suspended 
the commission in I. & S. M-4335, 
creases — Middlewest Class Rates 
id I. & S. M-4414, Increases — Mid- 
west Commodity Rates. 


Carloadings for 1952 Declined 
2 Per Cent: Revenue carloadings 
r the year 1952 totaled 37,983,428 
rs, a decrease of 2,515,754 cars or 
2 per cent compared with 1951, 
cording to the Association of 
merican Railroads. Loadings of 
vain and grain products dropped 
per cent; livestock .9 per cent; 
pal 10.4 per cent; coke 19.7 per 
nt; forest products 3.9 per cent; 
re 11.7 per cent; merchandise 
u.C.L.) 4.4 per cent; and miscella- 
feous 4.7 per cent. 


| Tired Businessmen 


| (Continued from page 35) 


rain does- not function properly, 
he patient becomes high-strung and 
asily fatigued and the body does 
ot maintain its competence. Diet- 
ry and pharmacologic measures 
ave beens employed to normalize 
he disordered sugar-content of the 
lood. 

The best diet for a tired execu- 
ive begins with an adequate break- 
ast, one of the most important 
reals of the day. “Adequate” means: 
range juice, oatmeal, poached egg, 
oast, butter, coffee, milk and no 
ugar. Lunch should be well-bal- 
need and unhurried. Frequently in 
nid-afternoon, an executive will 


nd himself growing more irritable, 


nd by four or five o’clock he again 
s tired and restless. His efficiency is 
lefinitely impaired, probably _be- 
ause his lunch was inadequate. 

Many people lose all feeling of 
atigue when they have a cup of 
offee and a piece of cake in the 
fternoon. This revived feeling may 
jot only be produced by the stimu- 
ation of caffeine, as we once be- 
ieved. The improvement of the 
fternoon — hypoglycemia by coffee 
nd cake may be more important. 
Sleep, however, is definitely the 
nost important source of recovery 
nd rejuvenation. But many “tired 
usinessmen’” either suffer from in- 
omnia or do not recognize the 
ecuperative value of sleep. Some 
ighly active people think it is a 


waste of time to sleep, while the 
mind of others cannot rest suffi- 
ciently to fall asleep. 

Prepare for sleep, Dr. Rathbone 
suggests, by cutting down on the 
intensity of thinking for half an 
hour or more before retiring. A 
game of checkers or writing a pleas- 
ant letter may help. Then Dr. Rath- 
bone gives some excellent, though 
rarely heard, advice: ‘Take plenty 
of time to get ready for bed. No- 
body should expect to leave his 
work or a heated discussion in a 
state of agitation and fall immedi- 
ately into deep slumber, 
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Instead, she says, take a leisurely 
bath, brush your teeth, prepare 
your clothes for the next morning. 
If you like to read, choose non-fic- 
tion and a hard book. In other 
words, bore your mind into sur- 
render to sleep. By getting into bed 
an hour before the usual time for 
retiring, she adds, you will find 
yourself building up a reserve of 
rest and falling to sleep without 
the old struggle. 

And there’s nothing like a good 
night’s sleep to prevent a “tired 
businessman” from being that way 
next morning! 
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"Sorty... 


no can do! 


The Hindu rope trick beats us. 
In fact, we won’t even try it. 
Our business is electrical 
construction, maintenance and 
motor repair—has been since 
1912—and we’re not going 

to change now. 


Actually we are mighty proud 
of our long years in this 
business. We’ve handled all sorts 
of jobs, large and small, tough 
and easy. We’ve accumulated a 
lot of friends and satisfied 
customers, too. And every one 
of them knows we’re not 
“magicians” —they depend on 
us for the kind of performance 
that comes from 40 years of 
skill, experience and hard work. 

So count us out on the rope 
trick, but call us in on any 
electrical problem you may have. 


AVRE cvecrnirc CO. 


2320 W. Ogden Blvd. * CHesapeake 3-6100 
INDUSTRIAL * COMMERCIAL LIGHT AND POWER 
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electrons 


AT WORK 


FOR ALL INDUSTRY! 
IN 
POWER TUBES 
TRANSFORMERS 
TEST EQUIPMENT 
METERS 
RESISTORS 
RELAYS 
SWITCHES 
CONTROLS 


And Hundreds of Other 
Electronic Products — 


all in stock at W-] for 
immediate shipment 


ELECTRONIC SUPPLIES FOR 
ALL INDUSTRY 
Write for Catalog 


WALKER: ° 
JIMIESON, inc. 


311 S. Western Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 
Phone CAnal 6-2525 


Authorized 
Distributor 


A. J. BOYNTON 


AND COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND TECHNICAL 
COUNSELORS 


A Competent 
Engineering 
Organization 


Committed to Rendering 
Accurate and Efficient 


ENGINEERING 
SERVICE 


FOR THE 
PLANNING 
CONSTRUCTING 
OPERATING 
OF 
INDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS 
AND 
EQUIPMENT 


109 N. WABASH AVE, 


CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
CENTRAL 6-8442 


New Products 


Fuel Anti-Clog 

A new fuel additive, said to pre- 
vent screen and filter clogging of 
household and industrial oil burn- 
ers, has been placed on the market 
by Monsanto Chemical Company, 
St. Louis 4, Mo, The product, called 
“Santolene H,” is described as pre- 
venting clogging in three ways: by 
inhibiting the formation of fuel oil 
sludge and sediment, by preventing 
the deposition of sludge and sedi- 
ment already present, and by sharp- 
ly reducing rusting. 


Versatile Turntable 


Gale Dorothea Mechanisms, Elm- 
hurst, Long Island, N. Y., has de- 
veloped a new turntable, called 
“Flexi-Turn,” which can be remote- 
ly controlled, reversed or varied in 
speed from zero to 20 RPM. Speed 
is “dialed in,” the company says, 
with the ease of controlling a radio 
dial, and the unit can be reversed 
at the flick of a switch. The turn- 
table is designed for a variety of 
production uses including testing, 
gauging, inspecting, packaging, col- 
lating, soldering, bronzing and weld- 
ing, as well as display uses in tele- 
vision presentations. 


Vacuum Switch 

A vacuum switch that shuts off 
the power source when liquid sup- 
ply runs dry has been introduced 
by Jaycon Associates, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Designed for use with electric 
motors and gasoline engines, the 
“Vac-on” switch is described as hav- 
ing extensive industrial, marine and 
manufacturing applications as a cir- 
cuit-breaker where the safety of 
equipment depends on a suction- 
delivered lubricant, fuel, water or 


similar liquid. 


Chalkboard Lighting 

Solar Light Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1357 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 
7, has developed a new system of 
classroom chalkboard illumination 
designed to give maximum illumi- 
nation from the top to the bottom 
of chalkboards without glare. The 
system inyolves a single row of 
overhead fluorescent lamps, the 
light of which is distributed over 
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the entire board through the an 
gling of a reflector. Maintenance 
costs are said to be low because the 
reflecting surfaces face downward 
in a position to collect little dus 
or dirt. 


Unique Heating Panel 

An electrical radiant heating 
panel only 1/16 of an inch thick 
which can be cemented to the ceil 
ing like wallpaper has been devel 
oped by the United States Rubbe 
Company, New York 20, N. Y. The 
new panel is a sheet of conductive 
rubber that is the heating unit, 
sandwiched between layers of thin 
plastic and aluminum foil. Com 
plete radiant heating for an entire 
house or for a single room is pos 
sible with the panels, according to 
U. S, Rubber. 


New Plastic Tile 

A vinyl plastic floor tile whose 
appearance is said to improve with 

wear and which requires no waxing 
has been developed by the B. F. 
Goodrich Company’s flooring divi: 
sion at Watertown, Mass. The Koro 
seal floor tile comes in eight colors, 
enabling the user to install any 
number of color combinations. It is 
priced slightly higher than the com 
pany’s regular rubber tile and is 
made in 80 gage size to confo 
with home construction require 
ments. 


Handy Hone 

The Chicago Wheel and Manu- 
facturing Company, 1101 W. Mon 
roe St., Chicago, has introduced 
new hand hone specially designed 
for on-machine sharpening of single 
point tungsten carbide tools. Ac 
cording to the manufacturer, the 
new hone provides 30 per cent 
longer “between grinds” tool life, 
if used at the first sign of dullness. 
In operation, the hone is merely 
applied in a few light strokes over 
the edge of a tool. 


Lubricating Kit 

A lubricating kit, containing four 
different items and designed for 
home, office or factory use, has been 
placed on the market by Gaunt In- 


tries, 827 Irving Park Road, Chi- 
yo 13. The kit includes a pen-size 
r with a hypodermic needle and 

with pocket clip, a similar but 
aller oiler, a pen size grease gun 
th a large needle, and a hypo- 
irmic needle adaptor which may 
' screwed onto tubes of cement, 
e, grease, or oil. 


ifety Clips 
The old problem of fluorescent 
ps slipping from their sockets 
a be “positively” prevented, says 
2 Gets-A-Lite Company, 3865 N. 
ilwaukee Ave., Chicago 41, if you 
stall a set of its new safety clips 
er your fluorescent sockets. The 
ay spring clips thereafter prevent 
ppage “despite heavy vibration 
spreading of the fixtures.” 


iniature Switch 
A miniature double-pole, double- 
row slide switch rated .5 amp. at 
"5 volts and scarcely longer than 
paper clip has been introduced by 
e Electronic Components Division 
' Stackpole Carbon Company, St. 
‘arys, Pa. The switch is described 
combining improved snap action 
ith new small size for radios, tele- 
sion receivers, instruments and 
milar equipment. Dimensions are 
¥g inches long by 17/32 inch wide 
y 11/32 inch deep. 


rum Liner 

The Mehl Manufacturing Com- 
any, a division of Sydney-Thomas 
orporation, Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
eveloped a drum liner made of 
olyethylene film with a preformed 
rcular-disk bottom for use in .han- 
ling corrosive materials. The liner 
said to simplify the readying of 
rums and also to eliminate the 
assibility of creases. 


ffice Dispenser 

Soft drinks cost just 114c each, 
ys Selmix Dispensers, Inc., if you 
se the company’s new office-size, 
ft-drink machine that holds one 
ulon of syrup, carbonated water 
id ice watter.. The unit is 48 inches 
igh and 17 inches wide. Selmix is 
28 Borden Avenue, Long Island 
ity, N.Y. 


lultiple Ceiling 

A functional ceiling for use in 
ublic buildings, offices, factories 
id stores that provides radiant 
sating, radiant cooling and acous- 


tic control has been developed by 
the Architectural Products Division 
of Burgess-Manning Company, 5970 
Northwest Highway, Chicago. The 
surface of the ceiling consists of per- 
forated aluminum panels attached 
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to a pipe grid through which hot 
or cold water flows to provide radi- 
ant heating or cooling. An Acousti- 
thermal blanket covers the grid to 
provide sound control and thermal 
insulation. 


Coming: “Jets” On Land? 


(Continued from page 19) 


ates with less smoke than the diesel, 
and has a low lubricating oil con- 
sumption. ; 

Fuel consumption, however, is 


still high, with fuel requirements ~ 


averaging one mile per gallon on 
diesel fuel. It is believed, however, 
that refinements will bring fuel 
costs into the competitive range. As 
of now, engineers working on the 


METAL-WORKING 


Get the most for your machinery dol- 
lar. We purchase single machines or an 
entire plant. We stock over 2,000 new 
and used machines, ready for immediate 


delivery. So before you buy or sell—call 
Interstate first! 


FREE SUBSCRIPTION to the Interstate 
Machinery Blue Book! Write today! 


INTERSTATE 


| 1443 W. Pershing Road, Chicago 9, Ill. 


JAorrison Hotel 


PHONE: YArds 7-5800 
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turbine - powered truck are con- 
vinced the gas turbine is a power 
plant admirably suited to the re- 
quirements of a heavy road vehicle. 

The turbine-powered truck is be- 
ing operated on regular 300-mile 
night runs between Seattle and 
Wenatchee by West Coast Fast 
Freight Company. It carries up to 
68,000 pounds of general freight, 
the legal limit in the state. Driving 


Hot, expanding gases, in passing through blades, 


revolve turbine, thereby turning electric 
generators which power the ‘’Blue 
Goose’‘s’’ traction motors 


is done by regular West Coast per- 
sonnel, and weekly mileage averages 
about 1,500. 

An advance model of the Boeing 
engine, known as the 502-10, is al- 
ready in the pre-production stages. 
The new model would increase the 
continuous rating from 175 horse- 
power to 220 horsepower, and 
would decrease the minimum fuel 
consumption by 30 per cent. 
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So, the next time you hear a his 
ing roar and don’t see a jet 
plane, glance over at the neares 
railroad track or highway. You ma 
get a look at one of the nation’ 
first gas turbine locomotives or tut 
bine-powered highway trucks going 
about the business of hauling 
freight or passengers at highe 
speed, less cost and greater efficiency, 


Trends In Finance and Business 


(Continued from page 11) 


to a recent AMA questionnaire ex: 
pressed intentions of spending moré 
money on market research in 195% 
than they spent last year. In addiz 
tion, the reporting companies speni 
a medium rate for market research 
last year amounting to about 1 
cents per $100 of sales, a level only 
slightly above the 1951 level. 


¢ Furniture Outlook Strong 
America’s furniture dealers, wha 
journeyed to Chicago for last 
month’s annual winter furniture 
market, apparently are more opté 
mistic than they have been in se 


Wouldn't 
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WOULD YOU SHIP YOUR PRODUCT 


: 
5 
© IN A MISFIT CONTAINER? 


The wrong size of hat may look funny, but the 
wrong shipping container is no laughing mat- 
ter. More often than not, it is the cause of 
excessive shipping losses, damage claims and 
transportation charges. 


SUPERSTRONG laboratories are maintained 
for the design of perfectly balanced boxes 


RATHBORNE, 


1440 WEST Jist PLACE - CHICAGO 8, 


and crates that will enable a product such as 
yours to be shipped safely, compactly and 
economically 


Nearly a century of experience and dependa- 
bility recommends SUPERSTRONG as a 
source of known quality for your shipping 
container requirements. 
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Contract Manufacturing 
Presses to 390 Tons 


e STAMPING 
e DRAWING 
e FORMING 
e SPRAYING 
« WELDING 


Aluminum Fabrication 


Can Meet Government 
Specifications 


FILLMORE 4- 
9500 
2055 Ruby St. 
MELROSE PARK, ILL. 


DISPLAY STANDS 


Small Run or Quantity Production 


GENERAL METAL SPECIALTY CO. 
4103 W. Lake St. Chicago 24, Ill. 
KEdzie 3-5912-13 


SCREW MACHINE 
PRODUCTS 


Automatic & Hand Screw 
Brown & Sharpe Equipment 
Capacity Up to 23%” 
Warner-Swazey Turret Lathes 
Secondary Operations 
Milling - Drilling - Tapping 
Facilities Available For 
Light Mfg. and Assembly Work 
Capable of High Precision Work 


ALLIED SCREW MACHINE CO. 


1338 S. Michigan Ave. 
HArrison 7-3915 
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SUBCONTRACT WORK WANTED 


SPECIALISTS 


in Stainless Steel Fabrication, and all other metals. 


We specialize in sheet metal work, deep drawing up to 
11” deep; various types of stampings and spinnings up to 
84” in diameter. 


Our facilities also include high temperature annealing, 


pickling, polishing and many types of welding. 
Your inquiry is respectfully solicited. 


We also carry a stock line of drawn transformer cans. 


CRAFT MANUFACTURING CO. 


3949 W. SCHUBERT AVE. CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 
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eral years with most anticipating 
strong consumer demand for most 
of 1953. This is the gist of a market 
summary provided by the American 
Furniture Mart, which describes last 
month’s big Chicago showing as the 
“most satisfactory in the last quar- 
ter century.” 

“While volume was slightly lower 
than in some of the shortage and 
scare buying periods,” the Mart re- 
port adds, “buying in a majority 
of instances was 15, 20 and up to 
50 per cent ahead of the winter 
showing a year ago. Most manufac- 
turers of bedroom and dining room 
furniture left with orders for from 
four to six months production and 
for three months-plus in the up- 
holstered furniture field. 

“Manufacturers of appliances and 
television said they had done a 
highly gratifying business and that 
the outlook was bright for the next 
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10 months,” the report went on. 
“Equally good were sales in juve- 
nile furniture where one of the 
largest manufacturers wrote more 
business in the first two days than 
he did in the entire market a year 
ago.” 

Most furniture dealers, according 
to the market summary, came to 
Chicago with inventories substan- 
tially reduced from levels prevailing 
a year ago, and this fact contributed 
to the overall briskness of the mar- 
ket. Prices held at about the same 
level as they were in the June, 1952, 
market with some price reductions 
here and there and also scattered 
slight increases. Most showrooms 
displayed new designs, but the pro- 
portion of new merchandise was 
somewhat less than in the previous 
two markets “when manufacturers 
were trying to stimulate reluctant 
buyers,” the Mart said. 


Hard Realities of “Trade, Not Aid” 


(Continued from page I#) 


production methods. And now, 
when we are ready, you tell us: 
‘Nothing doing. We don’t want 
your goods because they would be 
hurting our own manufacturers and 
producers.’ ” 

Europeans fee] Americans are 
crying “wolf” regarding the actual 


peril to U. S. industry from im- 
ports. In recent years imports have 
represented only three to four per 
cent of gross national product. 
Moreover, of total imports for con- 
sumption in 1951, 31 per cent were 
crude materials and 19 per cent 
crude foodstuffs. These commodities 


generally are essential and non con 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES 
SOLD AND FINANCED 


We have several choice locations immediately 
available, both Vacant and Improved. We can 
also finance construction or handle refinancing 


by long-term mortgage or Sale-Lease Plan. 


Ten Offices Throughout Chicagoland 
Offering Complete Real Estate Service 


BAIRD & WARNER 


Pdabhivied in (855 


215 No. Dearborn St. 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Surgical—Hospital 
First Aid Supplies 


V. MUELLER & CO. 
Phone SEeley 3-2180 
320-330 So. Honore St. 
CHICAGO 12 


CEntral 6-1855 


MODERN LEATHER BELTS AND 
SHORT CENTER DRIVES 


With Automatic Belt Tightening 


MOTOR BASES 


| CHICAGO BELTING COMPANY 


“Largest Leather Beit Manufacturers In the West"’ 


125 N. Green St. Chicago 7, III. 


petitive. Only 17.7 per cent wei 
imports of finished manufacturer 
Of the remainder, 22.7 per cent wa 
in manufactured foodstuffs and be 
erages and 24.3 per cent in sem 
manufactures. 

In contrast to the $1.9 billion 
year the U. S. imported in finishe 
manufactures in 1951, it sold $8, 
of manufactured products to 
world, representing 57 per cent a 
all American exports. : 


Already Retaliation — 


Foreign representatives like Mor 
sieur Rimey warn that if the U.§ 
decides against expanded import 
it should be prepared for the fo 
lowing consequences: retaliation 
foreign countries against Americai 
merchandise; a shift in foreign 6} 
ports toward markets in Iron Cul 
tain countries which are presentl 
out of bounds for political reason 
and a loss of sources for raw mat 
rials which are becoming increasing 
ly important to American produ 
tion. 

Retaliation has already appearet 
in a few cases. American cheese €% 
ports dropped drastically in 1952 a 
a result of restrictions on chees 
imports which were passed as a set 
tion of the Defense Production Act 
At the time this rider was writtél 
only five per cent of the chees 
consumed in this country was 
ported. Against the 28,000,00 
pounds of cheese imported, 39 
000,000 pounds were exported fron 
the U. S. in the six months prio 
to the legislation. The Dutch wer 
particularly incensed by the ne 
restrictions. The resulting retalia 
tory measures are estimated to hay 
resulted in a 95 per cent drop i 
purchases of American cheese 
foreign nations. For the first nim 
months of 1952 U. S. exports in 
general category of dairy product 
and eggs declined to $70.1 milliot 
from $130.5 million in the corre 
sponding 1951 period. As of las 
December 30, the Department 
Agriculture took corrective steps b 
raising import quotas on certail 
cheeses and lifting quota restri¢ 
tions on others. 

Some of our staunchest allies 2 
also offended by our export sub 
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tested current subsidies on U. S. 
yorts of raisins and dry figs which 
‘said to have seriously damaged 
ir exports of these commodities 
ther nations. 

To Europeans, the American mar- 
is fraught with danger. They 
that the minute their products 

in to succeed in the U. S., pro- 

sitive restrictions against imports 
tthe form of higher duties, lower 
otas or domestic subsidies will be 
ployed against them. 

ormer Secretary of Commerce 

‘arles Sawyer, in a year-end tour 

Europe found this fear prevalent 

virtually all the countries he vis- 

id: Great Britain, France, West- 

Germany, Itdly, Greece, Tur- 

y, Belgium, Switzerland, The 

*therlands and Spain. 

‘In practically every country,” 

cretary Sawyer reported, “the 

int was made that modification 

U. S. tariff policy was not enough; 
is as important for European 

sinessmen to know that our tariff 

licy wrll not arbitrarily be re- 
rsed when some European pro- 
icer succeeds in marketing his 

ods in the U. S.” 


‘Only Partial Answers 


Europeans admit, however, Sec- 
tary Sawyer said, that no matter 
ww far the U. S. might go in a 
duction of tariff duties it would 
rnish only a partial answer to the 


balance of trade. These countries. 


cognize that if they hope to find 
arkets in America, they must do 
through price and quality at- 
actions. 
Sawyer also points out that a pol- 
y of “Trade, not aid,” places re- 
onsibilities on countries with a 
ficit in their balance of trade as 
sl] as on the surplus countries like 
e U.S. | 
In the deficit nations, said Saw- 
r, “Governments must live within 
eir means, levy adequate taxes, 
stpone less essential expenditures 
id remove restrictions on multi- 
teral trade and payments. Busi- 
ss must improve production and 
anagement techniques, delivery 
hedules, packaging for overseas 
mands and employ other meth- 
ls of improved efficiency.” 
Out-going secretary Sawyer rec- 
amended extension of the Recip- 
cal Trade Agreements Act, with 
is frank word of caution: 
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“While we must protect our econ- 
omy from unfair competition and 
damage to large sectors of our basic 
production, we must be prepared 
to accept the fact that we cannot 
simultaneously replace aid with 
trade and protect every American 
product from foreign competition.” 

A creditor nation in world trade 
continuously since World War I, 
the United States has, since 1945, 
exported approximately $40 billion 
more than it has imported. Almost 
all the dollars to pay for this export 
balance have come from the $38 
billion the U. S. has given or loaned 
the free world. 

“We have,’ according to Win- 
throp W. Aldrich, chairman of the 
Chase National Bank and new am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James, 
“pursued the completely irrational 
policy of lending without allowing 
our borrowers the chance to repay 
by selling us adequate supplies of 
their goods.” 

Addressing the Nationa] Foreign 
Trade Convention in New York 
last November, Banker. Aldrich 
called for a new foreign economic 
policy for the U. S. 

“Tt is time,” he said, “we admit 
that the whole foreign trade back- 
ground of the U. S. has altered so 
much ‘that not even the liberalizing 
effect of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements has been sufficient to 
meet our changing situation. We 
created our tariff system at a time 


no obligation. 


Sterling PALLETS SKIDS 


Any Quantity, Type or Size 
Prompt Delivery 
Competitive Prices 


There’s a reason why Sterling Pallets 
and Skids give longer, more satisfactory 
service — they’re built better — of sound 
lumber and carefully inspected to insure 
compliance with our high standards be- 
fore they leave our fabricating plant at 
Goodwater, Alabama. 

Next time you need pallets or skids 
in any quantity, any type —a_ call to 
PU 5-0220 will bring a Sterling En- 
gineer to your desk with evidence of 
Sterling superiority. Try it . « 


puone PU 5-0220 


11906 S. Halsted St., Chicago 28, Ill. 
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when our country was young. In- 
fant industries demanded tariff pro- 
tection until they could become 
established. Today, many of our 
infant industries have reached ma- 
turity.” 

Many disagree with the new am- 
bassador’s viewpoint. Many com- 
panies, industries and _ particular 
sections of the country fear that 
greater foreign competition will 
mean declining sales and wide- 
spread unemployment. The South, 
with its growing industrialization, 
is reportedly against any liberaliza- 
ton of present tariffs. Formerly, the 
cotton-exporting Southerners were 
free traders. The traditionally high- 
tariff Republican party still has 
many protectionist Congressmen but 
its ranks are split, as are the Demo- 
crats, on the foreign trade issue. 


Favor Expansion 


As the battle over the extension 
and/or revision of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act shapes up, 
many important organizations have 
lined up in favor of an expanded 
trade policy. These include: the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, the Committee for Economic 
Development, the American Farm 
Bureau, the U. S. Council of the 
International Chamber of Com- 
merce, the CIO and the Detroit 
Board of Commerce. 

Groups like the National Grange, 
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the National Farmers Union ant 
the League of Women Voters hay 
announced they will fight for ré 
newal of the Act. 

Among new tariff proposals, non 
is more daring than that of 
Detroit Board of Commerce, whi 
has stated its belief in free trade a 
an ultimate national objective im 
the United States. 


(President of the Detroit Board of Com 
merce, John S. Coleman, who is also pre 
dent of Burroughs Adding Machine Co, 
will make the opening address at the ar 
nual Chicago World ‘Trade Conference 
February 17-18 at the Sherman Hotel. The 
conference is sponsored jointly by the Chi 
cago Association of Commerce & Industry 
and the Export Managers Club of Chicago 


The Elgin National Watch Com: 
pany, which had helped its industry 
wage an eight-year battle for greater 
tariff protection in which the de 
fense importance of the domesti 
producer was stressed, took thi 
view of the President’s rejection 
increased duties for foreign watch 

“We are aware,” said Elgin presi 
dent J. G. Shennan, “that the de 
sion (President Truman’s) reflect 
a widespread belief that a reductio 
of tariff barriers will further th 
interests of world peace. Howeve 
it may distress him personally, ni 
responsible American can deny the 
general wisdom of such a_ policy 
the only alternative to expande 
world trade is the suicidal contin 
ation of huge American handou 
in a futile attempt to bolster th 
economy of distressed nations.” 


Elgin’s Answer 


Watch-maker Shennan rejecte 
“the classic idea that cheap foreign 
competition inevitably destroys 
domestic industry and causes whole: 
sale unemployment. We are subst 
tuting for that concept the prin- 
ciple of industrial evolution.” 

Elgin’s answer: diversification of 
products — abrasives, jewelry, etc. 

In other industries the competi- 
tion of foreign merchandise h 
stimulated American manufacture 
to a flood of new products and 
burst of promotion. Typical is the 
sewing machine industry. 

U. S. sewing machine makers are 
meeting a wave of imports from 
Germany, Italy, Japan, Switzerland 
and England, with competitive new 
models and stepped-up promotior 
campaigns. 

The fancy-sewing, zig-zagging f 
eign models have caught on in | 
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* way since 1949. Hottest sellers 
» the Italian Necchi, German 
uff and Japanese Universal. 
scchi’s U. S. sales are estimated at 
million, at retail, last year; the 
rman Pfaff expected to ring up 
J) million here in 1952. Some 
J,000 Universals were imported 
it year. 

Total imports of sewing machines 
-binets usually made in U. S.) in 
2 first six months of 1952 were 
216,000 against $13,247,000 in 
= complete 1951 year. — 

Singer, No. 1 U. S. maker, and 
hite, second largest producer, 
ve answered the challenge with 
ually intricate stitchers. White 
wing Machine spent more in 
inching its new model last Fall 
an it had ever laid out before 
a single campaign. 

For slogan-minded Americans, the 
bate over foreign trade policy 
d extension of the Reciprocal 
ade Agreements Act may seem to 
little more than a contest be- 
een the catch-phrases “Buy Amer- 
nm” and “Trade, not aid.” But, 
> future course of American for- 
m policy is in the making. The 
momic and psychological effect 
these deliberations will be felt 
roughout Europe and the rest of 
> free world. 

They give new meaning to an old 


we 


ing: “A whisper in Washington | 


1 become thunder in China.” 


“Raydac”’ 
(Continued from page 23) 


ising system that “watches’’ test 
kets from the instant they are 
inched until they plummet back 
earth again. 

Miniature transmitters inside the 
ket broadcast detailed data con- 
ning its operation while in flight. 
lis includes speed and _accelera- 
n, stresses and strains on the 
ucture, the angle of ascent and 
scent, its position in flight, the 
e of fuel consumption and the 
nperature of the combustion 
amber. This inspection system 
o checks the performance of each 
1trol device within the rocket. At 
> same time, ground radar sta- 
ns observe the course and range 
the missile to provide a double 
sck on its speed, acceleration and 
sles of ascent and descent. 

As soon as a missile is launched, 


flight data begins pouring into the 
observation stations, where it is 
stored on high-speed tape recorders. 
The recordings are later translated 
into mathematical language the 
computer can understand, and are 
fed into Raydac along with other 
data. From the figures computed by 
Raydac, scientists learn how to im- 
prove rocket performance. 

Raydac has a bright nonmilitary 
future, according to a Raytheon 
spokesman, who declares: ‘““The Ray- 
dac computer may exert a profound 
effect upon the scientific and in- 
dustrial progress of the nation, Such 
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systems can solve complicated prob- 
lems which cannot be solved profit- 
ably by any other means. It may be 
possible, with computers of this 
type, to predict weather conditions 
days in advance with a high degree 
of accuracy. They promise to revo- 
lutionize and simplify the tedius 
clerical operations of insurance com- 
panies, banks, tax bureaus, stock 
exchanges and business in general.” 

And perhaps best of all, the me- 
chanical brain—unlike the most 
capable human brain — invariably 
stops and re-checks when an error 
has been made! 
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% QUALITY YOU CAN TRUST 


CADILLAC HIGH QUALITY MIRRORS are 
made of finest polished L.O.F. plate glass, 
copper plated for longer life! Plain and 
engraved mirrors in stock for immediate 
delivery. All kinds of structural mirrors 
made to Architect and Designer specifi- 
cations for Stores, Offices, Hotels, Homes, 
etc. We specialize in Transparent and 
special mirrors for displays, etc. Any 
shape, any size. Finest craftsmanship . . . 
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HARTFORD 


ACCIDENT & 
INDEMNITY CO. 


Since it was formed in 1914, the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 
has been represented by Moore, 
Case, Lyman & Hubbard, thus en- 
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Salesman: “This model has a top speed 
of 130 miles an hour, and she'll stop on a 
dime.” 

Prospect: “What happens after that?” 

Salesman: “A little putty knife comes 
out and scrapes you off the windshield.” 


He could neither read nor write, but 
when a distant relation died and left him 
a’ small fortune he started to make a 
splash. He acquired.a check book, but in- 
stead of signing his name on checks he put 
two crosses, and the bank paid. 

Then one day he handed the cashier a 
check signed with three crosses. 

“What's this?” demanded the cashier. 
“You've put three crosses here.” 

“I know,” was the reply,, “but my wife’s 
got social ambitions. She says I must have 
a middle name.” 


An old mountaineer and his son were 
sitting in front of the fire smoking their 
pipes, crossing and uncrossing their legs. 
After a long silence, the father said, “Son, 
step outside and see if it’s raining.” 

Without looking up, the son answered, 
“Aw, Pa, why don’t we jest call in the 
dog and see if he’s wet?” 


It was lunch hour at the plant, and 
Pat’s two buddies decided to play a little 
joke on. him during his absence. They 
drew the features of a donkey upon the 
back of his coat. In due time Pat returned 
and presently hove in sight bearing the 
lime-decorated coat. 

“What's the trouble, 
casually. 

“Nothing much,” replied Pat, equally 
indifferent, “only I’d like to know which 


Pat?” asked one 


one of yez wiped your face on me coat.” 


College Miss: “Professor, I want you to 
suggest a course in life for me. I have 
thought of journalism —” 

Professor: “What are your own inclina- 
tions?” 

College Miss: “Oh, my soul yearns, 
throbs and pulsates with an ambition to 
give the world a life-work that shall be 
marvelous in its scope, and weirdly en- 
trancing in the vastness of its structural 
beauty!” 

Professor: “Woman, you’re born to be a 


_ milliner.” 


The old engineer pulled his engine up 
to the water tank and briefed the new 
fireman. 

The fireman got up on the tender and 
brought the water spout down all right, 
but somehow his foot caught in the chain 
and he stepped right into the tank. As 
he floundered around in the water, the 
engineer watched him with a jaundiced 
eye. 

“Just fill the tank with water, sonny,” 
he drawled. “No need to stamp the stuff 
down.” 


The prospective proofreader was asked 
how he would punctuate this sentence: 

“Mary went swimming and lost her 
bathing suit.” ; 

“Td make a dash after Mary,’ was the 
unerring reply. 


Paint must be a good preservative .. . 
judging by how women are outlasting men. 
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“T don’t see how we could use his testimonial: ‘I tasted Oaties once and 
didn’t notice anything wrong with them!” 


Johnny was not at the dinner | 
when his father came home, for his moi 
had sent him upstairs to bed for swearit 

“Swearing?” bellowed the father. 
teach him to swear!” He dashed up th 
stairs and midway, stubbed his to 
stumbled and crashed his chin on the stef 

When the atmosphere cleared a litth 
Johnny’s mother said sweetly, “No mot 
now, dear. You’ve given him enough 
one lesson.” 


“Ruth,” moaned her long-suffering hus 
band, “you promised you wouldn’t buy~ 
new dress. What made you do it?” 

“Dear,” replied the modern Eve, 
devil tempted me.” 

“Why didn’t you say: ‘Get thee behini 
me, Satan?’” the poor man inquired. 

“I did,” the woman replied, sweetl} 
“and then he whispered over my shouldei 
‘My dear, it fits you just beautifully 2 
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Policeman — “Did you see the number 6 
the car that knocked you down, madam? 

Woman — “No. But the woman in f 
wore a black turban trimmed with re¢ 
and her coat was imitation fur.” 


Electrician: ‘Here, catch hold of 
line.” 
Helper: “I got it. What now?” 
Electrician: “Feel anything?” 
Helper: “No.” ‘ 
Electrician: “Good. Don’t touch thi 
other one. It carries three thousand volts 


Son: “What is puppy love?” 
Father: “Just a prelude to a dog’s life. 


\ 


